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THE VITAL OLD TESTAMENT PROB- 
LEM. 


If the use of a a slang phrase is any 
indication of a prevailing conviction, 
there is demand on the part of think- 
ing people who have so many prob- 
lems to handle, for a clear statement 
of just about where they are at the 
present moment. It is generally 


felt that the critical study of the Bi-|: 


ble has been changing more or less 
the doctrine concerning it. Thought 
has been moving. Just where is it 
now? 

We have been interested, therefore, 
in a brief paper, and all the more 
because it is brief, which we find in 
the Mirror, from Professor Denio of 
Bangor. His object is to state the 


vital point with reference to the Old} 


Testament questions now rife. There 
are literary matters which are much 
discussed—as, for instance, with re- 
gard to the double or treble author- 
ship of Isaiah, or as to whether there 
are so many different documents and 
editors of the Book of Genesis. These 
are by no means unimportant. But, 
according to Professor Denio, the 
question which goes nearest the 
heart may be stated thus: “Is the 
religious life whose development is 
depicted in the Old Testament based 
on a special revelation of God such 
as was not granted to any other na- 
tion, or, such as, if it was granted 
in any measure, never became the 
formative element of that nation’s 
history?’ 

This question should be saa 
yes or no, but it is now answered in 
one or other of five ways. These are 
given as follows, and deserve careful 
attention: 

“First, there is the negative answer 
of some scholars, who deny special 
revelation and the miraculous ele-| 
ment in human history 
both in the Old Testament) and in 
the New. | 

“Second, there is the negative an- 


’ swer of those who, while not denying 


the miraculous element in the New 
Testament, deny it in the Old. 
“Third, there is the positive answer 
of those who claim the supernatural 
revelation in the Old and New Tes- 
taments alike, but who also hold 
that the Old Testament records con- 
tain a sufficient amount of legendary 
matter to invalidate a large share of 
the historical material of the Old 
Testament, notably in those records 
which narrate the earlier history of 
Israel, or describe the forms of wor- 


ship before the Babylonian captivity. 


“Fourth, is the positive answer of 
those who hold that in the Old Tes- 
tament records we have substantially 
the more important facts of the ori- 
gin and history of that religion. 

“Fifth, is the positive answer of 

those who hold the literal truth and 
the simple historical purpose of all 
the natrative portions of the Old 
Testament.” 
The first of these statements, it is 
affirmed, cannot be made by any one 
who holds the Divine Lordship of 
Christ. The second is contrary to 
the obvious unity of the two Testa- 
ments; for if the latter is the product 
of a special revelation, the former 
must be also. The fifth seems to 
many scholars at variance with many 
ascertained facts. 

The author of this paper comes at 
the end to this position. “In all prob- 
ability the final solution of the prob- 
lem will be an acquiescence by the 
majority of Christian students in 
some form of the fourth reply. At 
this stage of investigation, in spite of 
all claims to assured results, it is too 
soon to say whether the answer will 
be nearer to the third reply than to 
the fifth.” 

Whether Professor Denio has ap- 
proached most closely to the final 
solution, or not, we must count it a 
gain to have before us in so succinct 
a shape the possible attitudes of men 
on a subject so fundamental. It be- 
comes us to search the Scriptures if 
we think the eternal life is in them, 
as nowhere else. . 


That was an acute observation 
which J. A. Froude made in 1872: 
“Our rich men are wise in their gen- 
eration. 
increasing: tendency to drunkenness 
in the working classes. So long as 
men get drunk they will not be} 
politically dangerous. If the Trades 


Unions would make sobriety a con- 
dition of membership, they might 
be absolutely masters of England 


to-morrow,” One reads this, think- 


Their best ally is in the 


ing of the fact that the recent suc- 
cess of the Conservatives in England 
was brought about partly, at least, 
by two circumstances; first, that the 
liquor manufacture and trade were 
opposed to local option; and second, 
that the socialist leaders of the work- 
ing classes chose to risk their chances 
with the Tories, rather than with 
the Liberals. The drinking clasges, 
whether in England or America, 
may not be politically dangerous, 
for the reason that the rich or titled 
classes can make combinations with 
them; but they are the one terrible 
menace of national. reform. What 
might not the great majority of com- 
mon laborers accomplish by the 
ballot, if they were not handicapped 
by the large percentage of their num- 
ber who are bound up with the sa- 
loon ? It may often appear as if 
the saloon were a very rallying place 
of advanced movements against con- 
servatism. No doubt, many indi- 
viduals who are fervent and honest 
advocates of social readjustments 
are lovers of beer and other stimulat- 
ing drinks; but the instinctive drift, 
both of the business and of the habit, 
is the other way. Sooner or later 
the drunkard and the drunkard- 
maker will knife the popular cause. 


find in them, as Froude said, “ their 
easiest allies.” Add now that other 
shrewd force, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, which is sure to have an 
ax which needs sharpening in every 
election, and the odds against real 
freedom and progress are a three- 
fold possibility of combinatfon. 


In declining, a as the Zismi-ai 
churches of Japan at the last annual 
conference resolved to do, the sub- 
sidy of about $1,500 yearly, or more. 


from the American Board, they claim 
to do so in the very spirit which our 
own Home Missionary Society has 
always endeavored to cultivate—that 
is, self-support. The whole number 
of their churches is more than seven- 
ty, with a membership of 11,000; of 
these thirty-nine are self-supporting. 
It is a large undertaking for the 
body to relinquish the aid from 
America, and to depend on them- 
selves not only to maintain the fee- 
ble congregations already existing, 
‘but to extend the work among the 
millions of the nation. But surely, 
it. is the healthy spirit which 
prompts the effort. It is, too, as 
they imply, the very instinct of the. 


polity according to which they are 


The aristocrat and the plutocrat will 


which they have hitherto received |’ 


organized. We here in California 
may well emulate our brethren 
across the sea, and hasten the time 
when California will cease to be so 
dependent on Massachusetts. 


Although our Congregational Sun- 
day-school and Publishing Society 


not many months ago issued a little . 


book of Dr. Fairfield, on “Baptism,” 
and might naturally, as is our Con- 
gregational habit, not wish to make 


‘that subject over-prominent, yet the 


Committee on Publication have been 
80 impressed with the peculiar merit 
of a manuscript by Prof. R. R. Lloyd 


of our Seminary, on “Baptism as 


Taught in the New Testament,” that 
they have been constrained to put it 
to print, and it may be repeal in 
October. 


That, of course, is one way to 


gauge the effectiveness of a preacher 
or of a church—to compute how 


much money it takes for each con- 
But it is only one way. No > 


vert. 
one who reads the life of Dr. Cushing 
Eells, or has heard the brief sum- 
mary of his remarkable services, will 
hesitate to speak of him as eminent- 
ly effective; yet in 1847, Mrs. Eells 
writes thus: “We have been here 
[among the Indians at Tshimakain] 
almost nine years and have not yet 
been permitted to hear the cries of 
one penitent.’’ Nobody who has ever 
perused the memorials of James Gil- 
mour but wonders at the devotion, 
tact and power of the man, but “it 
was fifteen years before Gilmour had 
his first convert” among the Mongo- 
lians. In both cases the men were 
specially bent on conversions, and 
bent on securing them by the sim- 
plicity of the gospel. 


BRIEF NOTES. 


Joseph Cook and _ Principal 
Fairbairn were born in the same 
year, 1838. 

Reflect on the remark of a com- 
mon man who used to hear Fair- 
bairn: “I did not understand all he 
said, but I felt sure he did.” 

The Rev. John H. Kerr, who has 
been chosen to the Chair of New Tes- 
tament Literature at San Anselmo, 
is pastor of the Central Presbyterian 


church, Rock Island, IIl. 


A native pastor in Madagascar, 
being asked about his church, in 
which the singers had given some 
trouble, remarked that it was all 
well; they had punished the troublers 
by making them stand with big 
stones upon their heads, 
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_ Here the scenery grows wild and 


_ the sin, unjustly vents all its wrath 
upon the weaker and more defence- 
_ less one. In the good time coming 


~ milk, made of the crushed pulp, has 
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WAYSIDE NOTES, 
BY ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY. 


The railway to Kandy runs fora 
while through, level ricé lands, with 
here and there clusters of palm- 
thatched huts in cocoanut groves, 
and brown, naked little children ly- 
ing about. | 

The air seems moist, hot and ma- 
larious, and we are glad when we 
enter the mountainous district. 


grand; hills of most fantastic shape 
are thrown together in picturesque 
‘confusion. From the summit of one, 
the old kings of Kandy caused crim- 
inals to be hurled. Portuguese Cath- 
olics have been at work among the 
Cingalese for centuries, so the na- 
tives, knowing very well the Bible 
account of the creation, say that 
Kandy is the site of the Garden of 
Eden, and have named one _ book- 
shaped peak “Bible Mountain.” One 
hill is called “Adam’s Peak,” while 
Adam’s footprints are pointed out. 
Why is Eve never honored in this 
way? Itis because the world gen- 
erally seems to have a resentful feel- 
ing toward our.poor ancestress, and 
although there were two parties in 


this cruel, foolish old world will be 
educated out of its stupidity, and 
treat the memory of the mother of 
us all, and modern Eves as well, 
with enlightened consideration. The 
sinners of the past, who most raise 
my ire, are the builders of the tower 
of Babel. Oh, the confusion result- 
ing from the confusion of tongues! 

' One ef the anticipated joys of heaven 
is that there there will be but one 
language. 

If Kandy be not the paradise of 
the past it is certainly a paradise of 
to-day. Here tropical luxuriance 
_can be seen in perfection. In the 
Garden of Peredenia palms of al- 
most every known variety flourish, 
including the banyan—each tree 
forming a little grove by itself—and 
the india rubber tree, with its im- 
mense serpent-like roots stretching 
far along the surface of the ground. 


The talipot palm blossoms but once} P 


in fifty or sixty years, then imme- 
diately dies; the traveler’s palm con- 
tains water in its fan-like leaves, 
while the cocoanut palm furnishes 
food, thatch for roofs, oil of good 
quality, milk, butter and soap. The 


a rich cream after standing awhile, 
and is very good in coffee. All the 
spices of the tropics grow here in 
great profusion, and tea and coffee, 
although the coffee trade has received. 
a great chebk by,a disease attacking 
the shrubs. 

Our guide book says, “Do not walk 
on the grass, as snakes, scorpions 
and tarantulas abound”; but we see 
natives on all sides walking freely 
about bare-footed: yet we are told 
that in the jungles not far from here 
are Many most poisonous serpents, 
as well as leopards and wild ele- 
phants. | 

The Singalese men have an erect, 
lordly bearing, and will not stoop to 
do coolie work, leaving that to the 
Tamils who have come here in great 
numbers from India. They let their 
silky hair grow long, drawing it: 
back from the face, and holding it in 
place with a high, round; tortoise- 
shell comb. The women - fasten 


theirs with shell pins instead: of the 


travel, and camels and elephants for 


comb. Both sexes wear the scant,’ 
cotton skirt, whatever-fullness there, 


is being in front, and a short, round 
jacket, 

When Buddhism was driven from 
India it found’ an asylym in Céy- 
lon. Among the many idgl shrines 
in Kandy is one called’ the temple of 
the Sacred Tooth of Buddha, or 
more familiarly ‘Tooth. Temple.” 
The. “tooth”, is on exhibition but 
once a year, yet it is said that liber- 
al “backsheesh’”’ will open the jewel- 
ed casket anyday. Immense crowds 
of worshipers throng this temple at 
certain hours ‘every day and make 
floral offerings, the flowers being 
sold within the temple walls. We 
have found great amusement in go- 
ing many times and with different 
parties to this temple, and asking 
the same priest and often different 
priests the same questions as to the 
rites, symbols, and sacred relics, and 
noting the many contradictory re- 
plies. There seems to be nothing 
fixed or definite about their doctrine, 
and the worshipers do not seem to 
be interested or intelligent enough 
to inquire into the grounds of their 
belief. | 

On one wall of this temple are 
pictured the terrors of hell. The 
severest punishments are reserved 
for those who rob or deface a Bud- 
dhist temple, the next grade being 
for unfaithful or disobedient wives. 
“What is the penalty for unfaithful 
or unkind husbands?” asked ‘one of 
our number. The idea was so new 
and startling that priests and guide 
were thrown into a state of utter 
mental confusion which a number of 
simple explanations could not re- 
lieve; that a man should observe the 
golden rule where a wife is concerned, 
was too absurd for comprehension. 
We are in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
wheré rights are of the masculine 
gender; duties, feminine. | 

In Ceylon is a small species of grey 
bullock which drawsa covered cart at 
an easy little jog, reminding one of 
Cinderella’s coach and rats, shorn of 
their beauty.. Here we say a final 
good-by to our old friend, the jinriki- 
sha; hereafter horses and bullocks 
will replace man-power for ordinary 


extraordinary. We leave this gem 
of all islands with deep regret and 
the most fervent desire that soon, in 
the providence of God, this seat of 
hysical loveliness may become one 
of the dwelling-places of righteous- 
ness. 


_ LETTER FROM SWEDEN. 


Upsata, July 30th. 

“The northernmost university. in 
the world !” so an enthusiastic resi- 
dent assures us; and it is fully en- 
titled to all the credit which can at- 
tach to an ancient seat of learning, 
lying close upon the sixtieth parallel 
of latitude. But the place is dull- 
ness itself at present, being the sum- 
mer vacation, and the seventeen 
hundred students scattered to their 
various Scandinavian homes. Yet 
there must be a permanent interest 
attaching to where the northern bat- 
tle-ground of Protestantism had its 
final joust with the papacy, and ban- 
ished Rome to the south of the Bal- 
tic; to where Gustavus Nasa peace- 
fully rests; and to where the ashes 
of Linneeus, father of modern bot- 
any; also repose. As a seat of learn- 
ing of five centuries old, the Swedes 
are naturally proud of many men 
that have been taught, or have been 


teachers, here. Berzelius, likewise} 


father—in a sense founder—of mod- 
ern chemistry, is still fondly asso-' 
ciated with it; though Stockholm 
does move to directly perpetuate his 
memory with a park named after 


him, and in other ways. But it may. 


seem Strange that a nation of less}, 


than: six -millions, and little of abso- 
lute*wealth among its le, shoul 
upthe number 
so unfailingly, as well g ate 
other eight hundred undér@ similar 
training at the sister 
Lund;in the far south o the land. 


‘The fact is, said three parish prieste 


with whom we traveled, this Univer- 
sity. training system is certainly over- 
done in Sweden. The fees are nom- 
inal, and if the parents or friends of 
a youth can but provide the bare 
necessaries of life, the state does the 
rest. Consequently, so our infor-' 
mants averred, the professions of 
law, medicine and the church are 
vastly over supplied. There is an 
effort to reduce the number of can- 
didates for learned avocations, by 
making the curriculum longer and 
the examinations harder. Thus, a 
young doctor must have had twelve 
years’ study before being allowed to 
enter on practice, and then it may be 
half a dozen years more ere he can 
actually gain fees enough to make a 
modest living. So, as said another 
(a high official on the state rail- 
ways), “these Lund and Upsala fel- 
lows are mostly overgrown school 
boys up to twenty-five years of age.” 
At that age, too, they have but little 
knowledge of real life, and have too 
often to cringe and cower in order to 
get into any kind of a berth. It 
were good for Sweden if these avo- 
cations were less coveted after, for 
they are greatly overcrowded at pres- 
ent. 

I was wrong in estimating Free 
church life as a small factor of in- 
fluence among the ple. True, it 
does not get itself much talked of; 
the state church professes to ignore 
its existence; but none the less it is a 


reality, and a power for good in the 


land. Known mostly under the un- 
assuming title of the Lutheran Mis- 
sion, there are reckoned to be at 
least thirty worshiping places con- 
nected with it in the capital alone. 
I was greatly pleased to find the Sea- 
men’s Home at Stockholm associated 
with it; regular services being held, 
and a zealous missionary employed 
to board all ships on arrival—with a 
good half of his modest stipend sup- 
plied from America. They were using 
on Sunday a modified edition of the 
Swedish church liturgy; with bright, 
stirring music, and a sermon which 
lasted, in the morning, but a few 
minutes over the hour. The captain- 
superintendent assured me that at 
least fifty per cent of the men that 
entered port—especially those from 
Bothnia and the Upper Baltic—were 
earnest and consistent Christians. 
As to the vast numbers employed on 
the inland lakes, canals and water- 
ways, he could not speak so hope- 
fully; the traffic and sailings being 
so managed that a quiet Sunday was 
rarely enjoyed by them. Of the 
work of temperance reformers—a 
work largely shared in by Christians 
outside the Swedish national church 
—the captain spoke most highly. 
Men have been lifted up and made 
reachable by Christian influences, 
whether ashore or afloat, when the 
drink temptation is removed from 
them. It will be a good day for. 
Sweden when the separate congrega- 
tions forming (in effect) the Free 
church of the land become more di- 


rectly federated and mutually helpful 
to one another. 


There is a good little English: 


Episcopal church at Stockholm, and 


it is good and profitable to join in. 


worship, when from home, with those 
who speak one’s own tongue, wheth- 


er accepting their special form of 


service or not. Several American 


udents 


t, and your Am- 
rian at home) 
ns in thither. Hence 
toj>in in asking the 
ediction jointly on “Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, the Presi- 
dent of the United States of Amer- 
ica,and the King and Queen of Swed- 
en.” Really our differences are 
very few, after all. Of Roman Cath- 
olics, I am assured by your excellent 
Consul and his lady, who are of that 
faith, there are very few in Sweden 
or. Norway; two small chapels in 
‘Stockholm, and these but indifferent- 
ly attended.... 

Is it not passing strange that you 
hear so little in these northern lands 
of one who was certainly a Swede of 
the Swedes—I mean Emanuel Swed- 
enborg, son of a chaplain to the 
forces, and born as far, back-as two 
centuries ago? Not alone in that 
he saw visions and dreamed dreams 
in the latter part of his life, but that 


Up to the mature age of 57 he was a 


devoted and earnest scientist, an 
active member of the Board of Mines, 
an inventor, designer, traveler, and 
most voluminous author, and ulti- 
mately the (shall I say unvoluntary?) 
founder of a Christian body which 
exists in considerable numbers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, but is al-— 
most unheard of in his own country. 
In Chicago, with its colony of 
seventy or eighty thousand Swedes; 
in Dakota and -Minnegsota, where 
there aie also many Scandinavian 
settlers; in . Pennsylvania; and 
even in England, there are more 
thousands of adherents of the New 
Church than there are scores in all 
Sweden. It is true that you see all 
his known works in the Royal Li- 
brary, and that it is said there is a 
medallion affixed to the house where 
he was born; and that is about all that 
can be said. The few adherents of 
to-day, in quiet little country towns, 
only speak with bated breath; and 
as-one of their leaders in a_primi- 
tive place assured me, only meet to 
read the Scriptures together at each 
other’s houses once in every three or 
four Sundays. 3 
_ Swedenborg and the supernatural, 
Swedenborg on the relationship be- 
tween matter and spirit, Swedenborg 
as an earnest, humble Christian, as 
a seeker after truth, rather than as 
in any sense a man who wished to 
have a following, or to build up_a 
system of theology, will ever be 
worthy of respect. In England . 
there are 79 New Church Societies, 
42 ordained ministers, and 7 recog- 
nized leaders. The membership con- 
nected with the conference is 6,287, 
being an average membership of 86 
persons. Accrington, which is the 
largest, possesses 486 members, and 
Wincanton, which is the smallest, 
13. There are 20 institutions for 
the prosecution of missionary work 
in various directions, the oldest of . 
which, the Manchester Printing and © 
Tract Society, was established in 
1782; while the youngest is the 
North of England Evidence Society, 
established in 1893. We may close 
with the Confession of Faith, or Creed, 
of the New Church: | 


~“T believe that God is One in es- 
sence and in person, in whom is the 
Divine Trinity of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit; - that he created the 
world and all things therein; that 
he cameon earth in the person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ to redeem and 
save mankind; and that since he as- 
cended into heaven, he is present 
with us by his Holy Spirit to be our 
Regenerator. | 
“I believe that the sacred Script- 
ures are the Word of God; that they 


contain within their natural. sense a 
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spiritual sense; and that these are 
the source of instruction in all spir- 
itual things. | 

“T believe that if I would be sav- 
ed, I must shun all evils as sins 
- against God, and live a life according 
to his Commandments. 

“T believe that when my natural 
body dies I shall continue to live in 
the spiritual world in my spiritual 
body; and that according to the 
nature of my life in the world, I 
shall dwell there forever; if good, 
as an angel among the angels in 
heaven; and if wicked, as a devil 
among devils in hell. 

“T believe that the Lord has now 
effected his second coming by geveal- 
ing the nature of the other life and 
the spiritual sense of his Word; and 
that he is raising up a new Church 
to be called the New Jerusalem, as 
men receive the truths he has now 
revealed, and live according to them.” 

T. Bowicx. 


A SABBATH MADE FOR MAN. 


BY REV. W. H. M’DOUGAL. 


_After some weeks’ wayfarings the 
writer finds himself on duty bent in 
this goodly little city of Chautauqua, 
beside the lake whose name it bears. 
And here he has just spent a Sab- 
bath most sweetly Sabbatic; or rath- 
er, its gracious charities have been 
spent upon him, as a Lebanon cedar 
casts its fragrant shade, unbidden. 
It has given me a kindlier judgment 
of the Puritan Sabbath, for the 
Chautauquan Sabbath is almost 
Judaic in rigor. The city, of per- 
_ haps six thousand sojourners, is, like 
the cities of holy time, walled or, 
rather, fenced. And its chief gate is, 
as of old, a place of traffic and con- 
course. Ateach gate sits the tax- 
gatherer. This Matthew imposes on 
“your head a tax of from forty cents 
for one day’s residence to five dollars 
for the season. For this you read- 
ily feel- you receive a generous equiv- 
alent in privileges. You would else- 
where pay a larger sum to hear one 
of the lectures of the day or the 
evening entertainment. Buton Sab- 
bath the city’s gates are shut. No 
boat bumps at the dock, and no train 
rumbles to the little station. Through 
most of the day even the electric 
nerves that connect with the rest of 
the world are numb, and you are in 


no apprehension of a telegram or a 


“hello.” For thirty hours we were 
in almost utter isolation, stillness 
and repose. The hush of the shady 
streets is broken only by the rustling 
boughs that overarch them, the mur- 
mur of quiet voices, and the chimes 
whose very sweet tones woo to peace 
and prayer. 

At..nine o’clock I was one of a 
thousand or more who gathered in 
the immense amphitheater to hear 
Dr. Harper on “Isaiah.” That ison 
the first Isaiah, for he simply as- 
sumed the higher critical dismem- 
berment of the book. The fragments 
he handled reverently, as the broken 
bread on the table is touched. The 
higher criticism, as a method and 
spirit, is frankly accredited here. 

At eleven I went. with the multi- 
tude to hear Bishop Foss. A kindly 
and thoughtful-faced man he was—a 
melancholy example of those who 
work themselves into angry conten- 
tion with the most sympathetic au- 
dience over the most tender of 
themes. In notable contrast was the 
address at the vesper service by 
Bishop Vincent on “Being not Anx- 
ious for the Morrow.” Wise in coun- 
sel and deeply and sensitively sym- 
pathetic, he sent us away with hearts 
stilled and will strengthened. 
- To confer with this consummate 


leader and with Dr. Edward Everett 
-Hale the writer came here. He has 
been received with cordial, personal 
kindness, and with fullest concur- 
rence of judgment as to the present 
critical needs of the temperance re- 
form. Both of these trusted leaders 
tendered their full moral support, 
particularly Dr. Hale, who offered 
the use of his pen and personal of- 
fices without limit. I will always 
gratefully remember the several in- 
terviews with this good and great 
man, whose goodness is sound and 
sweet to the core, and whose distinc- 
tions are worn so carelessly. At our 
last meeting, as we ascended the 
steps to his room, he leaned heavily 
upon me like a father; but it was 
quite as a brother that he said at 


parting, “We will pray for one an- 
other.” | 
A conference was arranged here, at 


which [I presented our Californian 
plan of federation. The interest was 


|such that a second meeting was ask- | 


ed for. The approval of the plan 
was apparently unanimous, and quite 
hearty assurances of co-operation 
were given. It has not, however, 
been the writer’s purpose to promote 
this plan, so much as to study others, 
and to confer with any capable ad- 


ner. 

I have conferred with men and 
women of almost all factions, in a 
number of States. The common note 
is one of utter weariness with our old 
contentions and disordered move- 
ments. Upon some brave hearts there 
is profound despair of anything bet- 
ter. But the larger number respond 
with hopefulness to suggestion of 
better things, and the word from our 
coast is heard gladly. ag 

I have not, however, met much en- 
couragement in attempting to estab- 
lish a journal, and reluctantly fore- 
go that cherished hope. I hope, how- 
ever, to put what little wisdom I have 
into a little volume as soon as possi- 
ble. Dr. Hale will write an intro- 
duction; and the aid of some others, 
experienced in this and kindred re- 
forms, is promised. . 

Special interest is evidenced in the 
recent legislation in Southern Cali- 
fornia—as in Riverside county, and 
in Redlands—stripping the saloon of 
all its accessories, lunches, music, 
etc., as well as screens. This is 
largely to disarm this destroyer. The 
one saloon in Redlands I found ab- 
solutely bare. One could not even 
sit down; there was nothing to read 
or eat, nO game or music—none of 
the fatal accessories which so attract 
and detain men, until their wit and 
money are gone. 


The Nicholson law of Indiana, 
which I have studied with care, has 
features of this kind. This law— 
bearing the name of a noble young 
Quaker preacher, whom I visited— 
has united the temperance sentiment 
of the State, and is for that reason of 
most hopeful augury. As a result 
of it, the superintendent of police in 
Indianapolis assured’ me that the 
patronage .of the saloons is vastly 
lessened, and he and the mayor gave 
unqualified praise to it as an aid in 
enforcing the law. 

It is asserted with confidence that 
the political power of the saloon in 
Indiana is utterly broken. A large 
factor in securing this law was the 
Christian Endeavor societies. The 
South Carolina system I find to have 
large and increasing support. There 
is less approval of the Gothenburg 
system, although it is not without 
strong backing. Especial interest 
centers in efforts to displace the sa- 


{loon by providing a substitute. The 


experiment of Bishop Fellows in 


viser whom he could get into a cor- 


Chicago was of particular interest. 
‘The genial Bishop assured me it is a 
financial success. At the Hull House 
there is some indirect effort making 
to counteract the saloon’s attraction, 
and more direct effort may be made 
soon. Efforts are being made in 
New York. 

I find I have wandered far from 
my text. But the Sabbath and the 
saloon are not unrelated, although 
the relation is that of wheat and 
tares. In the present efforts in New 
York city to rid the sweet Sabbath 
fields of this noxious weed, unstinted 
praise is due Commissioner Roose- 
velt, less indeed because of his ser- 
vice to temperance than to the cause 
fundamental to every enduring civic 
good—the enforcement of law, good, 
bad, or indifferent. 


“A SOLITARY WAY.” 


Psalm ovii: 1-9, 


A copy of this little tract was pre- 
sented to me in June, 1885, by a 
member of that kind household of 
that most pleasant and truly Chris- 
tian home for tourists, Darling’s Re- 
gent’s Hotel, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
During many lonely hours, such as 
will come at times even in the most 
pleasant of foreign journeys, it was 
often read, and always with great 
comfort. It enabled me to realize 
more fully than ever before how wise 
and how loving God is in all his 
dealings toward his children. Grate- 
ful for the blessing the precious poem 
had brought to me, I published, on 
my return home, a large edition for 
free distribution. From far and near 
have come communications from 
those to whom it has proved helpful, 
and in response to many requests a 
sixth edition, making 50,000 in all, 
of the leaflet is now sent out to carry 
good cheer to those who wander in 
“a solitary way.” Kuock, Jr. 

Troy, N. Y. 


Proverbs xiv: 10; I Corinthians ii: 11. 


There is a mystery in human hearts, 

And though we may be encircled by a host 

Of those who love us well, and are be- 
loved, | 

To every one of us, from time to time, 

There comes a sense of utter loneliness. 

Our dearest friend is ‘‘stranger’’ to our 
Joy, 

And cannot realize our bitterness. | 

‘* There is not one who really understands, 

Not one to enter into all I feel’’; 

Such is the cry of each of us in turn, 

We wander in a ‘‘solitary way,’’ 

No matter what or where our lot may be; 

Each heart, mysterious even to itself, 

Must live its inner life in solitude. 


Job vit: 18; Matt. 37. 


And wear. you know the reason why this 
is 

It is because the Lord desires our love. 

In every heart he wishes to be first. 

Hetherefore k the secret key Himeelf, 

To open all its chambers, and to bless 

With perfect sympathy and holy peace 

Each solitary soul which comes to him. 

So when we feel this loneliness, it is 

The — of Jesus saying, ‘Come unto 

And every time we are ‘‘not understood,”’ 

It is a call tous to come again ; 

For Christ che can satisfy the soul, 

And those who walk with him from day 
to day | 

Can never have “a solitary way.’’ 


Isaiah xlviii: 16: Psalm xxxiv: 22. 


And Tae beneath some heavy cross you 
aint, 
And say, ‘‘I cannot bear this load alone,’’ 
You say the truth. Christ made it pur- 
posely 
So heavy that you must return to Him. 
The bitter grief , which ‘‘no one under- 
stands”’ 
Conveys a secret message from the King. 
Entreating you to come to Him again. 
The Man of Sorrows understands it well, 
In all points tempted He can feel with you. 
You cannot come too often, or too near, 
The Son of God is infinite in grace, 
His presence satisfies the 
And — who walk with Mim from day 
to day | 
Can never have ‘‘a solitary way.” 


THE YOUNG MEN AND THE OHUROH 


_ So long as there are any unsaved 


— 


young men, this familiar subject will 


demand anxious thought upon the 
part of the church, and especially of 
Christian parents whose sons are cs- 
tranged and wandering farther and 
father away from the fold. 


With God all things are possible; 


and by prayerful efforts to win them 
in this way and that, we shall see 
here and there one reclaimed. But 
would it not be far better for the, 
coming generation if we would act 


upon the old proverb that “an ounce | 


of prevention is worth a pound of 


cure,” and see to it that our boys do. 


not get out of the church. 

Nearly all of these young men, 
about whom we are so concerned, 
were in the Sunday-school up to a 


| certain age, when they began to be a 


little irregular. We noticed that in- 
stead of sitting with their parents in 
church, they were in a back seat, in 
some corner, sometimes absent alto- 
gether. Perhaps on inquiry we find 


they were visiting some other church | 


or school, or, later on, staying at 


home or making some pleasure trip. 


When the teacher became alarmed 
at the frequent absence, and went to 
the mother about it, she said: “Oh, 
no, there is nothing unsatisfactory 
in the class, but Phil thinks he is 
getting too big to go to Sunday- 
school. I’m sorry, but I don’t like 
to force him to go for fear he will get 
set against the church, and when he 
is older he won’t go at all.” Mis- 
taken mother; if you let him goon 
in this way, he soon will not go at 
all, that’s certain. | 

The boys are not allowed to drop 
out of the day school on such flimsy 
pretexts; why not use the same firm- 
ness in this weightier matter? A be- 
loved pastor, in relating his experi- 
ence when a boy, said he once thought 
he would like staying at home, and 
so remarked that he believed he 
would not go to church to-day. No 
apparent attention was paid to the 
remark, but when the family were 
ready to start his father said, “Son, 
get your hat,” and that settled it. 
- The Word does not read “coax 
up,” or even lead up,” but “Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not d&part 
from it.” The young mother was 
right who, settling her little flock in 
the carriage for the ride home after 
Sunday-school and church service, 
remarked to a friend, “I know they 
are tired, but I’m training them up.” 

I call to mind also a practical 
demonstration in the case of a boy 
who, at the age of 12 to 16, used to 
plead all kinds of excuses for stay- 
at home. The sermons were too 
long or too dull; he was too tired in 
the morning or too sleepy in the 
evening; the other boys didn’t have 
to go, etc.; but his unfeeling parents 
insisted upon his regular attendance 
at the church and sitting with the 
family, and he is now an honored 
member, leading in Christian work 
among the young people. I am well 
aware that many young men are‘not 
blessed with Christian parents, and 
for them we must try other methods; 
but for the sons of our church mem- 
bers I appeal to the fathers and 
mothers to try training up. 

~ B. E. R. 


As across word begets a word 
that is cross, so will a kind one be- 
get its. own likeness. If people only 
knew the power they possess in be- 
ing kind, how much good would they 
achieve for themselves, how much 
misery prevent for others | 
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Communications, 


WAYSIDE NOTES. 


BY ADELAIDE DALGHADAY, 


The railway to Kandy runs fora 
while through level rice lands, with 
here and = there clusters of palm- 
thatched huts in cocoanut. groves, 
and brown, naked little children ly- 
ing about. | | 
hot and ma- 
glad when we 


The air seems most, 
larious, and we are 
enter the mountainous — district. 
Here the scenery grows wild and 
grand: hills of most fantastic shape 
are thrown together picturesque 
confusion. From the summit of one, 
the old kings of Kandy caused crim- 
Inals to be hurled. Portuguese Cath- 
olics have been at work among the 
Cingalese for centuries, so the na- 


tives, knowing very well the- Bible 
account of the creation, say that 


Kandy—is the site of the Garden of 
Kden, and have named one  book- 
shaped peak “Bible Mountain.” One 
hill is called “Adanv’s Peak,” while 
Adam’s footprints are pointed out. 
Why is Eve never honored in this 
way’? [tis because the world) gen- 
erally seems to have a resentful feel- 
ing toward our poor ancestress, and 
although there were two parties in 
the sin, unjustly vents all its wrath 
upon the weaker and more defence- 
less one. Tn the good time coming 
this cruel, foolish old) world will be 
educated out of its stupidity, and 
treat the memory of the mother of 
us all, and modern ves as well, 
with enlightened consideration, The 
sinners of the past, who most raise 


div ire, are the builders of the tower 


of Babel. .Oh, the confusion result- 
ing from the confusion of tongues! 
One ef the anticipated joys of heaven 
is that there there will be but one 
language. 

lf Kandy be not the paradise of 
the past it is certainly a paradise of 
to-day. Here tropieal luxuriance 
can be seen in perfection. In the 
Garden of Peredenia palms of: al- 
most every known variety flourish, 
including the banyan—each_ tree 
forming a little grove by itself—and 
the india rubber tree, with its im- 
mense serpent-like roots stretching 
far along the surface of the ground. 
The talipot palm blossoms but once 
in fifty or sixty years, then imme- 
diately dies; the traveler’s palm con- 
tains water in its fan-like leaves, 
while the cocoanut palm furnishes 
food, thateh for roofs, oil of good 
quality, milk, butter and soap. The 
milk, made of the crushed pulp, has 
a rich cream after st: nding awhile, 
and is very good in coffee. All the 
spices of the tropics grow here in 
great profusion, and tea and coffee, 
although the coffee trade has received 


a great chebk bya disease attacking 


the shrubs. 

Our guide book says, “Do not walk 
on the shakes, scorpions 
and tarantulas abound”; but we see 
natives on all sides walking freely 
about bare-footed: yet we are told 
that in the jungles not far from here 
are many most poisonous serpents, 
as well as leopards and wild ele- 
phants. 

The Singalese men have an erect, 
lordly bearing, and will not stoop to 
do coolie work, leaving that to the 
Tamils who have come here in great 
numbers from India. They let their 
silky hair grow long, drawing it 
hack from the face, and holding it in 
place with a high, round, tortoise- 
shell comb. The women © fasten 
theirs with shell pins instead of the 
vomb. Both sexes wear the scant, 
cotton skirt, whatever fullness 


OTASS, as 


were 


there , 


is being in front, and a short, round 
jacket. 

When Buddhism was driven from 
India it found an asylum in Cey- 
lon. Among the many idol shrines 
in Kandy is one called the temple of 
the Sacred. Tooth of Buddha, or 
more familiarly ‘Tooth Temple.” 
The “tooth” is on exhibition but 
once a year, yet it is said that liber- 
al “backsheesh’’ will open the jewel- 
ed casket any day. Immense crowds 
of worshipers throng this temple at 
certain hours every day and make 
floral offerings, the flowers being 
sold within the temple walls. We 
have found great amusement in go- 
ing many times and with different 
parties to this temple, and asking 
the same priest and often different 
priests the same questions as to the 
rites, symbols, and sacred relics, and 
noting the many contradictory re- 
plies. There seems to be nothing 
fixed or definite about their doctrine, 
and the worshipers do not seem to 
be interested or- intelligent enough 
to inquire into the grounds of their 
belief. 

On one wall of this temple are 
pictured the terrors of hell.. The 
severest punishments are reserved 
for those who rob or deface a Bud- 
dhist temple, the next grade being 
for unfaithful or disobedient wives. 
“What is the penalty for unfaithful 
or unkind husbands?” asked one of 
our number. The idea was so new 
and startling that priests and guide 
thrown into a state of utter 
mental confusion which a number of 
simple explanations could not  re- 
lieve; that a man should observe the 
golden rule where a wife is concerned, 
was too absurd for comprehension, 
We are in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
where rights are of the masculine 
vender; duties, ‘feminine. 

In Ceylon isa small species of grey 
bullock which draws a covered cart at 
an easy little jog, reminding one of 

‘inderella’s coach and rats, shorn of 
their beauty. Here we say a final 
rood-by to our old friend, the jinriki- 
sha: hereafter horses and bullocks 
will replace man-power for ordinary 
travel, and camels and elephants for 
extraordinary. We leave this gem 
of all islands with deep regret and 
the most fervent desire that soon, in 
the providence of God, this seat of 
physical loveliness may become one 
of the dwelling-places of righteous- 
ness. 


LETTER FROM SWEDEN. 


Upsana, July 30th. 

“The northernmost university in 
the world !? so an enthusiastic resi- 
dent assures us; and it is fully en- 
titled to all the credit which can at- 
tach to an ancient seat of learning, 
lying close upon the sixtieth parallel 
of latitude. But the place is dull- 
ness itself at present, being the sum- 
mer vacation, and the seventeen 
hundred students scattered to their 
various Scandinavian homes. Yet 
there must be a permanent interest 
attaching to where the northern bat- 
tle-ground of Protestantism had its 
final joust with the papacy, and ban- 
ished Rome to the south of the Bal- 
tic; to where Gustavus Nasa peace- 
fully rests; and to where the ashes 
of Linnieus, father of modern bot- 
any, also repose. As a seat of learn- 
ing of five centuries old, the Swedes 
are naturally proud of many men 
that have been taught, or have been 
teachers, here. Berzelius, likewise 
father—in a sense founder—of mod- 
ern chemistry, is still fondly asso- 
ciated with it; though Stockholm 


does move to directly perpetuate his 
‘memory with a park named after 
But it may 


him, and in other ways. 


with it; 


service or not. 


seem strange that a nation of less 
than six millions, and little of abso- 
lute wealth among its people, should 
keep up the number of its students 
so unfailingly, as well as having an- 
other eight hundred undér.a similar 
training at the sister University of 
Lund, in the far south of the land. 
The fact is, said three parish priests 
with whom we traveled, this Univer- 
sity training system is certainly over- 
done in Sweden. The fees are nom- 
inal, and if the parents or friends of 
a youth can but provide the bare 
necessaries of life, the state does the 
rest. Consequently, so our infor- 
mants averred, the professions of 
law, medicine and the church are 
vastly over supplied. There is an 
effort to reduce the number of can- 
didates for learned avocations, by 
making the curriculum longer and 
the examinations harder. Thus, a 
young doctor must have had twelve 
years’ study before being allowed to 
enter on practice, and then it may be 
half a dozen vears more ere he can 
actually gain fees enough to make a 
modest living. So, as said another 
(a high official on the state rail- 
ways), “these Lund and Upsala fel- 
lows are mostly overgrown school 
boys up to twenty-five years of age.’ 
At that age, too, they have but little 
knowledge of real life, and have too 
often to cringe and cower in order to 
get into any kind of a berth. It 
were good for Sweden if these avo- 
cations were less coveted after, for 
they are greatly overcrowded at pres- 
ent. 

I was wrong in estimating Free 
church life as a small factor of in- 
fluence among the people. True, it 
does not get itself much talked of; 
the state church professes to ignore 
its existence; but none the less it is a 
reality, and a power for good in the 
land. Known mostly under the un- 
assuming title of the Lutheran Mis- 
sion, there are reckoned to be at 


least thirty worshiping places con-. 


nected with it in the capital aloné. 
I was greatly pleased to find the Sea- 
men’s Home at Stockholm associated 
regular services being held, 
and a zealous missionary employed 
to board all ships on arrival—with a 
ood half of his modest stipend sup- 
plied from America. They were using 
on Sunday a modified edition of the 
Swedish church liturgy; with bright, 
stirring music, and a sermon which 
lasted, in the morning, but a few 
minutes over the hour. The captain- 
superintendent assured me that at 
least fifty per cent of the men that 
entered port—especially those from 
Bothnia and the Upper Baltic—were 
earnest and consistent Christians. 
As to the vast numbers employed on 
the inland lakes, canals and water- 
ways, he could not speak so hope- 
fully; the traffic and sailings being 
so managed that a quiet Sunday was 
rarely enjoyed by them. Of the 
work of temperance reformers—a 
work largely shared in by Christians 
outside the Swedish national church 
—the captain spoke most highly. 
Men have been lifted up and made 
reachable by Christian influences, 
whether ashore or afloat, when the 
drink temptation is removed from 
them. It will be a good day for 
Sweden when the separate congrega- 
tions forming (in effect) the Free 
church of the land become more di- 
rectly federated and mutually helpful 
to one another. 

There is a good little English 
Episcopal church at Stockholm, and 
it is good and profitable to join in 
worship, when from home, with those 
who speak one’s own tongue, wheth- 
er accepting their special form of 
Several American 


oles, 


t, and your Am- 
esbyterian ‘at home) 
rns in thither. Hence 
“as Neat ant to join in asking the 
divine benediction jointly on “Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, the Presi- 
dent of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and the King and Queen of Swed- 
en.” Really our differences are 
very few, after all. Of Roman Cath- 
[am assured by your excellent 
Consul and his lady, who are of that 
faith, there are very few in Sweden 
or Norway; two small chapels in 
Stockholm, and these but indifferent- 
ly attended. 

Is it not passing strange that you 
hear so little in these northern lands 
of one who was certainly a Swede of 
the Swedes—I mean Emanuel Swed- 
enborg, son of a chaplain to the 
forces, and born as far back-as two 
centuries ago ? Not alone in that 
hie saw visions and dreamed dreams 
in the latter part of his life, but that 
up to the mature age of 57 he was a 
devoted and earnest scientist, an 
active member of the Board of Mines, 
an inventor, designer, traveler, and 
most voluminous author, and ulti- 
mately the (shall [say unvoluntary ?) 
founder of a Christian body which 
‘lexists in considerable numbers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, but is al- 
most unheard of in his own country. 

In Chicago, with its colony of 
seventy or eighty thousand Swedes; 
in Dakota and Minnesota, where 
there me also many Scandinavian 


settlers; in Pennsylvania; and 
even in Kngland, there are more 


thousands of adherents of the New 
Church than there are scores in all 
Sweden. It is true that you see all 
his known works in the Royal 11- 
brary, and that it is said there is a 
medallion affixed to the house where 
he was born; and that is about all that 
can be said. The few adherents of 
to-day, in quiet little country towns, 
only speak with bated breath; and 
as one of their leaders in a primi- 
tive place assured me, only meet to 
read the Scriptures together at each 
other’s houses once in every three or 
four Sundays 

Swedenborg and the supernatural, 
Swedenborg on the relationship be- 
tween rnatter and spirit, Swedenborg 
as an earnest, humble Christian, as 
a seeker after truth, rather than as 
in any sense a man who wished to 
have a following, or to build up a 
system of theology, will ever be 
worthy of respect. In England 
there are 79 New Church Societies, 
42 ordained ministers, and 7 recog- 
nized leaders. ‘The membership con- 
nected with the conference is 6,287, 
being an average membership of 86 


persons. Accrington, which isthe 
largest, possesses 486 membery, and 


Wincanton, which is the smallest, 
13. There are 20 instituNons for 
the prosecution of missionahy work 
in various directions, the oldest. of 
which, the Manchester Printing and 
Tract Society, was established in 
1782; while the youngest is the 
North of England Evidence Society, 
established in 1893. We may close 
with the Confession of Faith, or Creed, 
of the New Church: 


“T believe that God is One in es- 
sence and in person, in whom is the 
Divine Trinity of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit; that he created the 
world and all things therein; that 
he came on earth in the person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ to redeem and 
save mankind; and that since he as- 
cended into heaven, he is present 
with us by his Holy Spirit to be our 
Regenerator. 

“TI believe that the sacred Script- 
ures are the Word of God; that they 
contain within their natura! sense a 
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spiritual sense; and that these are 
the source of instruction in all spir- 
itual things. 

“T believe that if I would be sav- 
ed, I must shun all evils as sins 
against God, and live a life according 
to his Commandments. 

“T believe that when my natural 
body dies I shall continue to live in 
the spiritual world in my spiritual 
body; and that according to the 
nature of my life in the world, I 
shall dwell there forever; if good, 
as an angel among the angels in 
heaven; and if wicked, as a devil 
among devils in hell. 

“T believe that the Lord has now: 
effected his second coming by reveal- 
ing the nature of the other life and 
the spiritual sense of his Word; and 
that he is raising up a new Church 
to be called the New Jerusalem, as 
men receive the truths he has now 
revealed, and live according to them.” 

T. Bowick 


A SABBATH MADE FOR MAN. 


BY REV. W. H. M’DOUGAL. 


After some weeks’ wayfarings the 
writer finds himself on duty bent in 
this goodly little city of Chautauqua, 
beside the lake whose name it bears. 
And here he has just spent a Sab- 
bath most sweetly Sabbatic; or rath- 
er, its gracious charities have been 
spent upon him, as a Lebanon cedar 

casts its fragrant shade, unbidden. 
It has given me a kindlier judgment 
of the Puritan Sabbath, for the 
Chautauquan Sabbath is almost 
Judaic in rigor. The city, of per- 
haps six thousand sojourners, is, like 
the cities of holy time, walled or, 
rather, fenced. And its chief gate is, 
as of old, a place of traffic and con- 
course. Ateach gate sits the tax- 
gatherer. This Matthew imposes on 
your head a tax of from forty cents 
for one day’s residence to five dollars 
for the season. For this you read- 
ily feel you receive a generous equiv- 
alent in privileges. You would else- 
where pay a larger sum to hear one 
of the lectures of the day or the 
evening entertainment. ButonSab- 
bath the city’s gates are shut. No 
boat bumps at the dock, and no train 
rumbles to the little station. Through 
most of the day even the electric 
nerves that connect with the rest of 
the world are numb, and you are in 
no apprehension of a telegram or a 
“hello.” For thirty hours we were 
in almost utter isolation, stillness 
and repose. The hush of the shady 
streets is broken only by the rustling 
boughs that overarch them, the mur- 
mur of quiet voices, and the chimes 
whose very sweet tones: WoO to peace 
and prayer. 

At..nine o’clock I was one of a 
thousand or more who gathered in 
the immense amphitheater to hear 
Dr. Harper on “Isaiah.” That is on 
the first Isaiah, for he simply as- 
sumed the higher critical dismem- 
berment of the book. The fragments 
he handled reverently, as the broken 
bread on the table is touched. The 
higher criticism, as a method and 

spirit, is frankly accredited here. 

At eleven I went with the multi- 
tude to hear Bishop Foss. A kindly 
and thoughtful-faced man he was—a 
melancholy example of those who 
work themselves into angry conten- 
tion with the most sympathetic au- 
dience over the most tender of 
themes. In notable contrast was the 
address at the vesper service by 
Bishop Vincent on “Being not Anx- 
ious for the Morrow.” Wiseincoun- 
sel and deeply and sensitively sym- 
pathetic, he sent us away with hearts 
stilled and will strengthened. 


To confer with this consummate 


leader and with Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale the writer came here. . He has 
been received with cordial, personal 
kindness, and with fullest concur- 
rence of judgment as to the present 
critical needs of the temperance re- 
form. Both of these trusted leaders 
tendered their full moral support, 
particularly Dr. Hale, who offered 
the use of his pen and personal of- 
fices without limit. I will always 
gratefully remember the several in- 
terviews with this good and great 
man, Whose goodness is sound and 
sweet to the core, and whose distinc- 
tions are worn so carelessly. At our 
last meeting, as we ascended the 
steps to his room, he leaned heavily 
upon me like a father; but it was 
quite as a brother that he said at 
parting, “We will pray for one .an- 
other.” | 

A conference was arranged here, at 
which I presented our Californian 
plan of federation. The interest was 
such that a second meeting was ask- 
ed for. The approval of the plan 
was apparently unanimous, and quite 
hearty assurances of co-operation 
were given. It has not, however, 
been the writer’s purpose to promote 
this plan, so much as to study others, 
and to confer with any capable ad- 
viser whom he could get into a cor- 
ner. | | 

I have conferred with men and 
women of almost all factions, in a 
number of States. The common note 
is one of utter weariness with our old 
contentions and disordered move- 
ments. Upon some brave hearts there 
is profound despair of anything bet- 
ter. But the larger number respond 
with hopefulness to suggestion of 
better things, and the word from our 
coast is heard gladly. 

I have not, however, met much en- 
couragement in attempting to estab- 
lish a journal, and reluctantly fore- 
go that.cherished hope. I hope, how- |; 
ever, to put what little wisdom I have 
into a little volume as soon as possi- 
ble. Dr. Hale will write an intro- 
duction; and the aid of some others, 
experienced in this and kindred re- 
forms, is promised. 

Special interest is evidenced in the 
recent legislation in Southern Cali- 
fornia—as in Riverside county, and 
in Redlands—stripping the saloon of 
all its accessories, lunches, music, 
etc., as well as screens. This is 
largely to disarm this destroyer. The 
one saloon in Redlands I found ab- 
solutely bare. One could not even 
sit down; there was nothing to read 
or eat, no game or music—none of 
the fatal accessories which so attract 
and detain men, until their wit and 
money are gone. 


The Nicholson law of Indiana, 
which [ have studied with care, has 
features of this kind. This law— 
bearing the name of a noble young 
Quaker preacher, whom I visited— 
has united the temperance sentiment 
of the State, and is for that reason of 
most hopeful augury. As a result 
of it, the superintendent of police in 
Indianapolis assured me that the 
patronage .of the saloons is vastly 
lessened, and he and the mayor gave 
unqualified praise to it as an aid in 
enforcing the law. 

It is asserted with confidence that 
the political power of the saloon in 
Indiana is utterly broken. A large 
factor in securing this law was the 
Christian Endeavor societies. The 
South Carolina system I find to have 
large and increasing support. There 
is less approval of the Gothenburg 
system, although it is not without 
strong backing. LKspecial interest 
centers in efforts to displace the sa- 
loon by providing a substitute. The 


experiment of Bishop Fellows in 


Chicago was of particular interest. 
The genial Bishop assured me it is a 
financial success. At the Hull House 
there is some indirect effort making 
to counteract the saloon’s attraction, 
and more direct effort may be made 
soon. Efforts are being made in 
New York. 

I find I have wandered far from 
my text. But the Sabbath and the 
saloon are not unrelated, although 
the relation is that of wheat and 
tares. In the present efforts in New 
York city to rid the sweet Sabbath 
fields of this noxious weed, unstinted 
praise is due Commissioner Roose- 
velt, less indeed because of his ser- 
vice to temperance than to the cause 
fundamental to every enduring civic 
good—the enforcement of law, good, 
bad, or 


=> 


“A SOLITARY WAY.” 


Psalm cvii: 1-9, 


A copy of this little tract was pre- 
sented to me in June, 1885, by a 
member of that kind household of 
that most pleasant and truly Chris- 
tian home for tourists, Darling’s Re- 
gent’s Hotel, Edinburgh, Seotland. 
During many lonely hours, such as 
will come at times even in the most 
pleasant of foreign journeys, it was 
often read, and always with great 
comfort. It enabled me to realize 
more fully than ever before how wise 
and how loving God is in all his 
dealings toward his children. Grate- 
ful for the blessing the precious poen» 
had brought to me, I published, on 
my return home, a large edition for 
free distribution. From far and near 
have come communications from 
those to whom it has proved helpful, 
and in response to many requests a 
sixth edition, making 50,000 in all, 
of the leaflet is now sent out to carry 
good cheer to those who wander in 


“a solitary way.” D. Kuock, Jr. 
Troy, N. Y. 


Proverbs xiv: 10; I Corinthians ii; 11. 


There is a mystery in human hearts, 

And though we may be encircled by a host 

Of those who love us well, and are be- 
loved, 

To every one of us, from time to time, 

There comes a sense of utter loneliness. 

Our dearest friend is ‘‘stranger’’ to our 
Joy, 

And cannot realize our bitterness. _ 

‘* There is not one who really understands, 

Not one to enter into all I feel’’ ; 

Such is the cry of each of us in ‘turn, 

We wander in a “‘solitary way,”’ 

No matter what or where our lot may be; 

Each heart, mysterious even to itself, 

Must live its inner life in solitude. 


Job vit: 18; Matt. x: 37. 


And would you know the reason why this 
is? 

It is because the Lord desires our love. 

In every heart he wishes to be first. 

He therefore keeps the secret key Himself, 

To open all its chambers, and to bless 

With perfect sympathy ‘and holy peace 

Each solitary soul which comes to him. 

So when we feel this loneliness, it is 

The — of Jesus saying, ‘Come unto 

And every time we are “‘not understood,” 

It is a call to us to come again ; 

For Christ alone can satisfy the soul, 

And those who walk with him from day 
to day 

Can never have “a solitary way.’ 


Isaiah alviii: ‘16: Psalin werviv: 22. 


And when beneath some heavy cross you 
faint, 

And say, “T cannot bear this load alone,’ 

You say the truth. Christ made it pur- 
posely 

So heavy that you must return to Him. 

The bitter grief, which ‘‘no one under- 
stands”’ 

Conveys a secret message from the King. 

Entreating you to come to Him again. 

The Man of Sorrows understands it well, 

In all points tempted He can feel with you. 

You cannot come too often, or too near, 

The Son of God is infinite in grace, 

His presence satisfies the longing soul, 

And those who walk with Mim from day 
to day 

Can never have ‘‘a solitary way.”’ 


THE YOUNG MEN AND THE CHURCH 


So long as there are any unsaved 
young men, this familiar subject will 


demand anxious thought upon the _ 


part of the church, and especially of 
Christian parents whose sons are ¢s- 
tranged and wandering farther and 
father away from the fold. 

With God all things are possible; 
and by prayerful efforts to win them 
in this way and that, we shall see 
here and there one reclaimed. But 
would it not be far better for the, 
coming generation if we would act 
upon the old proverb that “an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” and see to it that our boys do 
not get out of the church. 

Nearly all of these young men, 
about whom we are so concerned, 
were in the Sunday-school up to a 
certain age, when they began to be a 
little irregular. We noticed that in- 
stead of sitting with their parents in 
church, they were ina back seat, in 
some corner, sometimes absent alto- 
gether. Perhaps on inquiry we find 
they were visiting some other church 
or school, or, later on, staying at 
home or making some pleasure trip. 

When the teacher became alarmed 


at the frequent absence, and went to | 


the mother about it, she said: “Oh, 
no, there 1s nothing unsatisfactory 
in the class, but Phil thinks he is 
getting too big to go to Sunday- 
school. [I’m sorry, but I don’t like 
to force him to go for fear he will get 
set against the church, and when he 
is older he won’t go at all.” Mis- 
taken mother; if you let him go on 
in this way, he soon will not go at 
all, that’s certain. 

The boys are not allowed to drop 
out of the day school on such flimsy 
pretexts; why not use the same firm- 
ness in this weightier matter? <A be- 
loved pastor, in relating his experi- 


| ence when a boy, said he once thought 


he would like staying at home, and 
so remarked that he believed he 
would not go to church to-day. No 
apparent attention was paid to the 
remark, but when the family were 
ready to start his father said, “Son, 
get your hat,’ and that settled it. 

The Word does not read “coax 
up,” or even lead up,” but “Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not départ 
from it.” The young mother was 
right who, settling her little flock in 
the carriage for the ride home after 
Sunday-school and church service, 
remarked to a friend, “I know they 
are tired, but I’m training them up.” 

I call to mind also a_ practical 
demonstration in the case of a boy 
who, at the age of 12 to 16, used to 
plead all kinds of excuses for stay- 
at home. The sermons were too 
long or too dull; he was too tired in 
the morning or too sleepy in the 
evening; the other boys didn’t have 
to go, etc.; but his unfeeling parents 
insisted upon his regular attendance 
at the church and sitting with the 
family, and he is now an_ honored 
member, leading in Christian work 
among the young people. I am well 
aware that many young men are not 
blessed with Christian parents, and 
‘| for them we must try other methods; 
but for the sons of our church mem- 
bers I appeal to the fathers and 
mothers to try training up. 

B. E. R. 

As a cross word begets a word 
that is cross, so will a kind one be- 
get its own likeness. people only 
knew the power they possess in_ be- 
ing kind, how much good would they 
achieve for themselves, how much 
misery prevent for others ! 
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REOOLLEOTIONS OF REV. JOHN 
WALDO DOUGLAS. 


_ BY REV. 8. H. WILLEY, D.D. 
It may be that very few of the 


present readers of Tue Paciric re- 
member Mr. Douglas. But the time}. 
was when no man in California was: 


more generally or more favorably 
known. Mr. Douglas and I were in- 
timate friends. We graduated to- 
gether at Union Theological Semin- 
ary, New York, and on December 1, 
1848, sailed for California via the 


Isthmus of Panama, as the first two 
home missionaries to this newly ac- 
quired territory. | 

We landed at Monterey from the 


first steamship of the Pacific Mail 


line on February 23, 1849. After a 
delay of five days at that point the 
steamer reached San Francisco on 
February 28th. I remained in Mon- 
terey and Mr. Douglas came to San 
Francisco, and found here the only 
Protestant minister in the country, 
Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, who three 
months before had come here from 
Honolulu. At once they saddled 
them horses and rode to San Jose, 
the point that then seemed most to 
need the ministry of the gospel. They 
found about twenty-five American 
families, mostly from Missouri, many 
of whom welcomed them, and were 
thankful at the prospect of having a 
minister come to reside among them. 


Mr. Douglas began to preach in|: 


the only place he could find, which 
was the dingy, unswept courtroom 
in theold Spanish adobe courthouse. 
A Sabbath-school was immediately 
commenced, and soon after a day 
school. ‘There, within a few weéks, 


the First Presbyterian church was 


organized, and in a letter to me, 
dated February 11, 1850, he wrote: 
“Yesterday, at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, in the blue tent on the north 
end of my lot, thirteen of us sat 
down to celebrate the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. Five united 
with our church, one on profession of 
faith—Mr. R. Hodge. What was 
remarkable in his case was that he 


- became a Christian on his way over 


lains to California.” 


the pla 
hen his work was well under 


way we agreed, through correspond- 


ence, to take turns in making ex- 
ploring tours in the towns and in 
the mines, and learn what mission- 
ary work could be done. He agreed 
to take his turn first. He did so, 


~and had a pretty hard time of it. 


He started on horseback from San 
Jose on Saturday afternoon, July 
7, 1849, and reached San Jose Mis- 
sion pretty late at night. He preach- 
ed to a dozen people or so twice on 
Sunday, the first Protestant worship 
ever held there, and on Monday 
morning hastened on toward the 
mines. He reached the San Joaquin 
Valley, and made his lone and weary 
way through the dust and _ heat 
toward what was then known as 
‘‘Weber’s Landing,” or Stockton, as 
it is now called. He found it a place 
of white tents supported by frames, 
and these were. both stores and dwell- 
ings. Having learned all he could 
of that town, he went on to “Sutter’s 
Landing’? on the Sacramento, and 
found what is now our capital city 


to be very much like Stockton in ap- 


pearance. | 

It was Saturday, and he would 
have remained and preached on Sun- 
day, but learning that a Methodist 
minister had given notice that he 
would be there for the day, he de- 
termined to push on to Coloma, a 
point where’there was no’ preaching. 
' Dr, Benton had not yet arrived in 


Sacramento, but he reached there 


‘and became the first resident minis- 


ter only a few days later. 

_ At Coloma, Mr. Douglas was first 
called, ttend the funeral of a 
. , and after that preached 
the day. But he did it 
St of great suffering; for 
somewhere he had been in contact 
with poison oak, and his hands were’ 
swollengad bandaged, and, altogeth- 
er, he was exhausted and feverish. 
The heat, too, was excessive—112 
degrees in the.shade, and not a breath 
of air. But after a little rest and 
some care from a physician, he push- 
ed on and spent the next Sabbath at 
Shaddon’s Ranch, preaching under. 
an oak. And so he went from place 
to place;'studying the general situa- 
tion and:gathering a fund of useful 
information concerning the possible 
ways of doing good in California. 
All this we used in correspondence 
Kast. 

After prosecuting his own work in 

San Jose, through the following win- 
ter, he relinquished his place to our 
friend and former fellow-student, 
Rev. Isaac H. Brayton, who, mean- 
while, had joined us in our work, 
and went to see what could be done 
in Los Angeles. That town had, at 
that time, very few English-speakin 
inhabitants, and though he preac 
to them faithfully, and did the work 
of a pastor in the town, he did not 
see the way open, at that time, to or- 
ganizeachurch, 
It was'while he was in Los An- 
geles that we wrote asking him to 
eome to San Francisco and take the 
lead ini@stablishing a weekly reli- 
gious newspaper. It was not a new 
subject to him, for we had discussed 
the matter and corresponded about it 
for more’ than a year. It seemed at 
first a “decidedly quixotic under- 
taking to'be entered upon at.so early 
a day, with so small a prospective 
constituency, and when printing was 
so excessively costly. But the ne- 
cessity was so great that we deter- 
mined to venture. 

The country was full of strangers 
from many lands, and we could not 
go to them and follow them from 
camp to'camp in the mines. But 
through the means of a religious pa- 
per we thought we could reach those 
who had sympathy with us through 
the mail, thus making their ac- 
quaintance, and by correspondence 
obtain and communicate informa- 
tion tending to the establishment of 
Sabbath-schools and churches. 

And, fiirthermore, we saw the ab- 
solute necessity of reporting the field 
more fully at the East than we could 
possibly prepare to do by corre- 
spondenée. We were far away. Al- 
most everything here was new and 
strange to our Hastern friends. And 
it was vital to our work that they 
should understand the real situation, 
and give tis their support in men 
and means. Furthermore, theclaims 
of religion and morality needed to 
be sharply presented in these youth- 
ful communities, where the restraints 
of older sééieties were utterly want- 
ing. 

‘At this time, also, there were be- 
ginning to be secret movements to- 
ward bringing about a division of 
the State along the well-known Ma- 
son & Dixon’s line to be extended to 
the Pacific‘Ocean, and the giving of 
the southern half to slavery. There 
were powerful influences enlisted in 
this conspiracy; but the public, ab- 
sorbed in matters pertaining to min- 
ing and trade, was not aware. of it. 


‘Nothing had been said about it in 


the public press as yet. There was 


shoyld exposed early, in. order 


that it might be met before it had 
made great headway. 

All these motives pressed us to 
immediate action. In response to 
our call, Mr. Douglas came up from 
Los Angeles and went to work at 
once to get out the first number of 
our proposed religious newspaper. 
When we came to the question, 
What should be its name, that was 
a puzzle. We wanted a name that 
would be local, and not hitherto ap- 
propriated, or one already havin 
associations connected with it, an 
one not exclusively religious, and by 
no means denominational. 

After debating the matter a good 
while, all agreed to call the paper 


after the name of the ocean—THE| 


PaciFic. Then came the question of 
a Scripture motto. Many were sug- 
gested. Finally the one was chosen 
that has stood at the head of the 
paper ever since. All agreed that 
the paper should propose to be 
“‘neaceable” only toward things 
“pure,” and have it distinctly under- 
stood that it would not be “peace- 
able” toward things not “pure.” 
And so on the first of August, 
1851, the first number of the paper 
was issued. The subscription price 
was eight dollars a year. It will 
give some idea of the cost of the 
edition to say that the price of com- 
position was $2.50 per thousand ems 
—it is now about one-sixth of that; 
press work was $3.00 per 240 
impressions — it costs now 40 


cents; and paper was $16 a ream— 


now the price is $2.90. Then, with 
his saddle-bags full of copies, Mr. 
Douglas mounted his horse and 
started on a tour through the mines. 

His success was encouraging from 
the first. He got subscribers, and 
took his pay in gold dust. He wrote 
letters to the paper, and preached to 
the miners always on Sundays, and 
on week evenings as he had opportu- 
nity. And so he spent the greater 
part of his time for two or three 
| 

It was a rough, hard life, and not 
without dangers. For the most part 
he was well received, as he visited 
the same towns or mining camps 
from time to time. Sometimes, where 
he had been obliged to report unfavy- 
orably concerning a town in his cor- 
respondence, he met sour looks from 
a certain class when he went there 
the next time. 


There was one notable instance of 
this kind. There wasa mining town 
from which he wrote, on one of his 
visits, that the postoffice was kept 
in the rear end of a gambling room, 
which, of course, was at the same 
time a saloon—naming some other 
things about the place, indicating a 
very low state of morals, which I do 
not remember now. When he vis- 
ited that town the following year he 
proposed to spend the Sabbath. He 
went to the public house, put up his 
horse, and looked about for a place 
to preach the next day. He found 
one, and had the proper notice given. 
But in his going about he perceived 
that there was something like a storm 
brewing against him. 

But he took no notice of it, going 
on with his duty, and preaching as 
he proposed. In the evening there 
was a concourse of the hangers-on of 
the saloon, at which it was planned 
to: hold a public meeting the next 
morning, and arraign Mr. Douglas 
for slandering the place in his paper, 
and to teach him, in somé way, a 
lesson of better behavior in the 


future. There was a young lawyer 


that night, and some of the friends 
of Mr. Douglas intimated to him 
that it might be the safer course for 
him to order his horse and leave be- 
fore morning. But he proposed to 
do no such thing. He thought care- 
fully over the matter, and determin- 
ed to attend the meeting and face 
his accusors. The morning came, 
the people came together in high ex- 
citement, and the lawyer, in a fiery 
speech, accused Mr. Douglas of 
slandering that community in his 
paper. When he was done, things 
looked black and threatening. But 
Mr. Douglas kept his temper, and 
when the speaker was through he 
rose to speak in his own defense. 

He prefaced what he had to say 
by referring to the deserved reputa- 
tion of miners for seeing fair play. 
He then. asked if there was any one 
present who had a copy of THE Pa- 
CIFIC containing the correspondence 
that had given some people such of- 
fense. A copy was handed him. 
Deliberately running his eye over 
what he had written about the place 
a year before, he proceeded to read, 
item by item, what he had said, and 
then he appealed to the assembly. 
Was not thatso? — 

Inasmuch as no one could deny it, 
there was silence. And so he went 
through with the article; and no one 
could deny its truth. And then he 
turned upon his accusers, and ap- 
pealed to all present whether they 
wanted the town characterized by 
such proceedings.. He reminded them 
of their. homes far away, and of their 
bringing up, and asked them, can- 
didly, if they wanted the place they 
lived in here to bear such a reputa- 
tion as the things that could not be 
denied would give it? Seeing plain- 
ly that the sentiment of the crowd 
was in his favor, he pressed matters 
more strongly, and gave the people 
of that place some lessons they could 
never forget. As he went on, the 
leaders in getting up.the meeting be- 
gan, one by one, to drop away, and 
when he got through he was heartily 
cheered by the crowd, and not a 
word was said in reply ta:him. 

A few young men, his particular 
friends, were so pleased at the out- 
come that they mounted horses and 
accompanied Mr. Douglas a long dis- 
tance out of town. The subscrip- 
tion list of Tue Pactric did not suf- 
fer in that town on that day. 

Mr. Douglas held himself to his 
work, assisted always by his breth- 
ren in the ministry and other friends, 
for three or four years. He braved 
the heats of summer and the storms 
of winter. He endured the fatigue 
of horseback riding, following the 
miners into their almost inaccessible 
camps, and living meanwhile in the . 
coarse way unavoidable in those 
times and places. This was not an 
easy thing for a gentleman like him 
to do. He was not a very robust 
man, and had been brought up in 
the enjoyment of refined and cul- 
tivated life. He was educated at. 
Yale and in New York Seminary, 
and was a favorite in the home of 
the most intelligent people. He was. 
a gentleman of fine manners, schol- 
arly in his tastes and an able writer. 
He was not sanguine in tempera- 
ment, but was inclined to look on 
the dark side of things. But he was 
true to his duty and unsparing of 
himself. 

In the year 1855, I think it was, . 


and to visit his friends, and did not 
return to California. But the work. . 


hot in the business, who was to be|he did in those earliest. years, a mere .— 
; glimpse of which I have given, ought. 
not to be unknown or forgotten, .. He. . 

helped effectively to start those in- 


spokesman in presenting charges 
against Mr.“ Douglas before the meet-. 
ing. Hxcitement was running high 


Mr. Douglas went East for. relief,. . 
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fluences for 
ing fruit all over this great and 
growing State. 
 .I¢ is now many years sinee he 
died, but it is a satisfaction to me in 
this country, to which he gave his 
best days, to say a few words of af- 
fection, tending to keep his memory 
green. 

_ San FRANcIscO. 


“THE OOST OF CONVERTS.” 
BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


In his recent article, ‘An Expert 
Wanted,”’ Rev. W. A. Tenney writes: 
“Tf the number of converted sinners 
is to be reckoned as the dividends of 
the funds employed in church oper- 
ations, then there must be some lack 
of wisdom in the investment, espe- 
cially when the dividends are in the 
inverse proportion to the capital in- 
vested.” | 

I am not an expert, but there-are 
several points overlooked in Mr. 
Tenney’s article which an expert 
would insist upon having recognized: 

1. The number joining any one 
church on confession does not neces- 
sarily indicate the number converted 
through the instrumentality of that 
church. Nearly every pastor can 
recall instances confirmatory of this 
assertion. 

2. The record of no one year 
proves what Mr. Tenney attempts 
to prove; viz., that the larger a 
church is the more converts cost per 
capita. Take the First church, Oak- 
land, as an example. As a large 
church of 1,132 resident members, 
with home expenses (not current ex- 
penses) reported at $14;950 in 1893, 
the cost per convert given by Mr. 
Tenney is $747. Butin 1869, when 
the church was small, with only 159 
resident members, the five additions 


- by confession make the cost per con-| 


vert $1,620, for the home expenses 
were $8,100. If one were to take 
the figures for 1881 in the” same 
church, a far. different result would 
be seen.: There were 156 additions 
on confession. Converts that year 
cost only $126 in a church of 694 
members. If tables like those pre- 
pared by Mr. Tenney were to cover 
a series of years, they might have 
some greater value than those in 
THE Paciric of August 14th, but 
even then they could not show the 


- “cost of converts,” for 


8. The number of converted sin- 
ners is not, in my judgment, to be 
reckoned ‘“‘as the sole dividends of 
the funds employed in church oper- 
ations.” | | 

(a) Consider the benevolent con- 
tributions of these churches in 18938: 
Oakland First, $10 per resident 
member; Oakland Fourth, 75 cents; 
San Francisco First, $21; San Fran- 
cisco Olivet, $1; Sacramento $3; 
Rio Vista, $8; Santa Cruz, $4; So- 
quel, 75 cents. Boston, Mass., Old 
South, $50 (with legacies included, 
$256); Boston Swedish, $2; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Pilgrim, $21; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Beecher Memorial, 90 cents; 
New York Tabernacle, $35; New 
York North, 34 cents; New. Haven 
First, $27 (with legacies included, 
$212); New Haven, Taylor church, 
$1. Some of these churches have 
taken large part in planting church- 
es, promoting Christian education, 
sustaining home missionary work, 
carrying the gospel to other nations, 
-and in various ways advancing the 
kingdom of God in the earth. 

(b) Consider the less conspicuous 
benevolent giving of the churches 
that cannot. be gathered up in‘statis- 
tical tables, the benevolence that 


gives time, and strength, and ‘prayer, 


and one’s very self, to the organiza- 


that are now 


tions for carrying on missionary | 


work at. home and abroad, the hos- 
pitals, the orphanages, the Y. M. C. 
A. Consider how much of Christ- 
love there may be in the giving of a 
cup of cold water only in the-name 
of a disciple; how much there is of it 
in large churches as well as in small. 
Surely, all this is to be reckoned as 
part of the “dividends of the funds 
employed in church operations.” 


(c) Consider the -Sunday-school 
work, opening up the treasures of 
Scripture this year to young people 
who may be converted years hence 
and in distant regions. Consider 
the stimulus to religious activity 
found in the Young People’s Socie- 
ties in our churches. Put into cash, 
if you can, the value of religious 
ministration to the dying, the words 
of comfort to the bereaved, of 
strength to the discouraged, of succor 
to the tempted. | 


(d) If converts seem to cost too 
much in large churches, the expert 
might possibly remind us that the 
members of large churches are not 80 
much out of pocket for converts as 
are the members of small churches. 
I look at Mr. Tenney’s tables again, 
and find entered there his statement 
that every convert in the First 
church, Oakland, cost the 1132 resi- 
dent members in 1893 $747, an ex- 
pense of only 66 cents per member, 
while in the Fourth church, Oak- 
land, the expense was $1.25 per 
member. In the First church, San 
Francisco, converts cost only 30 
cents a member, while in Olivet 
church they cost 90 cents. Butis not 
this a perversion of statistics to reck- 
on all parish expenses as the price 
paid for so many converts? As 
well might one charge up to a new- 
born child the home expenses of the 
family for a year, including the 
cost of a new house or the painting 
of an old one, or the refurnishing of 
a parlor. In case of twins, the cost 
per child would, of course, be lessen- 
ed, and the financial showing of the 
family would, according to Mr. Ten- 
ney’s method, be improved. . But. do 
we ever handle figures in this way in 
our family cash book? Why, then, 
do such a church as Sacramento 
the injustice of claiming that it costs 
$1,248 to convert a soul there, while 
the expense is only $45 in Soquel ? 
Sacramento (as well as the First 
church, San Francisco): that year re- 
ported only its totalmembership. Its 
Its resident membership was nearly 
100 less. With Soquel it was an ex- 
ceptional year, the best in its: his- 
tory; a year of great ingathering, as 
it was at Rio Vista also. Sacramen- 
to has had her years of revival—is 
being richly blessed this year. The 
expert that Mr. Tenney calls for 
would surely take all these things 
into consideration. If the Holy 
Spirit were to descend upon all our 
churches in converting power, our 
small churches might become large 
and our large become. larger, and 
the home expenses of all might in- 
crease, but the “cost of converts”’ 
would remain an unsolved problem. 
May this descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon our churches come speedily ! 


— 


Blessed is the man or woman who 
has the faculty of forgetting disa- 
greeable things. Thistles may come 
unbidden into your garden, but why 
should you cultivate them? Har- 
rowing scenes will now and then ob- 
trude themselves upon one’s vision, 
but why should you hang them upon 
the walls of memory’s picture gal- 
lery ? ‘Better cast them. away, and 
forget that you have seen them.— 
The Workman, 


|}Once more Aloha!- I 


Highest of all in Lea 


ing Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report: 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


AOORNS FROM OAKLAND. 
ALOHA OREGON! 


I understand your jokes about 
elks and sermons and gun-wadding, 
Brother Himes, and shall. yet hold’ 
to my hope some time to put.up in 
the Seminary a fine Oregon elk head. 
Men on the sunny—+. e., always the 
heavenly—side of fifty are ‘not: like- 
ly to. have private studies big enough 
for glorious antlers. Those who did 
not know us might take your pleas- 
antries as sarcasm. Tell them the 
Oregon woods are far more likely to 
ring with our rifles-than the white 
pages of THE Pactiric to be soiled by 
our slander. If it is my pleasure to 
get into camp with your witty Port- 
landers, I shall try to keep up the 
cash score as well as the trout, string 
and the game tally. But if I find 
myself in the far-away woods with 
settlers who hunger for the Word, I 
shall follow the teachings of Tug Pa- 
CIFIC, and not leave my Bible at 
home. Love work is ever,,the best 
work. I owe some thanks to pro- 
fessional guides, especially Joseph 
Shaar of Palestine and Hagipos of 
Aintab, Turkey. But it has ever 
been a joy, after full Sundays of ser- 
vice in districts far from centers of 
civilization, to be shown the wonders 
of hills and streams and waods by 
lusty and loving young hunters. 

Vacation joys linger in memory, 
and I do your jocose friends a,kind- 
ness in introducing them to some 
choice young hunters in Dora, Coos 
county. 

First, Ed Abernethy, as. fine a 
young athlete as ever skipped over 


the rocks and whipped the pools of 


the foamy Coquille, he and I, with 
Jowler’s help, treed the ,panther 
whose skin adorns my study. floor. 
Erectos auribus, and with eyes and 
lips so natural you can almost; hear 
him growl. Will Abernethy, Mar- 
ion Miller, and Johnny Porter, with 


‘the eager dog “Cooney,” are the real 


heroes of the fray, who had faith in 
our fire and old Jowler’s staunchness, 
and went a four-mile ride..in the 
deep woods and brought the’ var- 
mint home. We all give old Jowler 
first praise, for, after a long day 
without food, he kept vigil from 8 
p,M. to 1°A. M., within ten feet of a 
cougar who could have killed him 
with one stroke of his paw. What 
comment on the proneness of hunt- 
er’s exaggeration that all such stories 
are received cum grano salis. This 
story is straight. There was a loop- 
hole for a crack at me that I,.should 
go and leave a dog brave enough to 
hold a panther at bay. He would 
not give tongue enough to tell us 
what he was. I’m an old enough 
hunter to be cautious, Brother Himes, 
but Ed Abernethy never could be 
cowardly. It is not the Oregon way. 
suppose a 
Methodist would write it Alleluia. 


| A LITTLE HORSE TALK. 

-A sweet child, relative of Ray 
Palmer, saying her prayers once in 
Minnesota, amused us very much by 


her reason for fear at night, and her 
plea that Grandma Mather stay by 


| creatures.” It is one secret of vaca- 
|tion rest that we forget a little while 


the burden of “fellow-creatures.” It 
comes on fast enough with the pas-. 


toral harness and the calls of the 
sorrowing and sick and dying. How 


the heart sinks as the frauds begin 
to come to the door and ask for a 
dime to get to the city after an all- 
night tramp! Oh, the damnable sa- 
loons and the vile whisky which will 
make men lie so! 


Tony has a good home. It was 


the good word in THE Paciric that 
didit. Its something scored, friends, 
to make:a family happy with a faith- 


ful horse, and find a noble brute a_ 


worthy home. 


Horses are worth as much for ~— 


health and life and love as ever. I 
hear the clatter of the fleet feet 


which took me two such beautiful © 
rides last evening and delighted - 


good Miss Scudder of India, and 


made it possible for her to fill, and — 


to fill admirably, the useful engage- 
ments in the consecutive hours. I 
am reminded to be glad I never 


sought a mere pleasure ride on Sun- 
And yet the pleasantest rides © 
of my life have been on the holy day. — 


day. 


The picture of a beautiful horse is 
before me. He is the finest creature 
which has rewarded my friendly 


search for a fine horse for a friend. | 
Six 
years old! Perfectly sound, without _ 


A grandson of Electioneer ! 


blemish and of fine temper! Color, 
dark bay with black points; weight, 
1,350 pounds! A child can ride 


safely on his back; a lady can drive © 
him quietly for calls or shopping; 
but let a man step into the wagon — 
and shake the ribbons over him, and — 
he steps off a mile in 2:43. A man 


ought to be a better man for know- 


ing such a horse—such a noble creat- 


ure of God! I prize and praise my 
Columbia bicycle which is a daily 
delight. But God made horses to be 
loved, and if I can make a friend 
happy by discovering such a prize 
to him, and put so noble a brute in 
the care of a worthy master, one hour 
of my Monday holiday is well spent. 
This superb creature is worth a 
thousand dollars. 
for less. than half that. 

financial interest in him. 


I have no 
ALOHA. 


The house of worship of the church 


in Danville, Vt., was burned August 
3d. 


DISFIGURING 


so \ 


\ 


‘ 


| CUTICURA SOAP purifies and beautifies 
the skin, scaip, and hair by restoring to 
healthy activity the CLOGGED, INFLAMED, 


IRRITATED, SLUGGISH, or . OVERWORKED. 


until the sand-man had completed| Pores. 


his work. “Why, grandma, I’m 
afraid of dogs and hears and fellow- 


8, wa 
RUG & Corr. Bole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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ome Circle. 


If, like a child that ever loves 
A mother’s least command, 
Yet sometimes dogs half willfully 
Decline her proffered hand, 
I, Lord, who know Thy ways are beat, 
Sometimes still hesitate 
To put my hand in Thine, think me 
y wayward child, and wait. 


And if I put away the proof 
That once had seemed so clear, 

And walk with restless heart alone 
Through pathways of new fear, 

Dear Lord, believe me still thy child 

_ And hold my hand secure ; 

For tho’ the mind that sees not doubts, 
The hand that feels is sure. 


Then lead me by a quiet stream 
That threads green hiils and dales, 
Where Im y walk in reverence 
Where simple thought prevails. 
And let, O Lord, Thy presence fill 
_. My mind with proof of Thee; 
But this I know: till as a child 
I walk, it cannot be. 


— Independent. 


[For THE PAcirFic.] 


RECKONING WITHOUT GOD. 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR, FOUNDED 
ON FACT.: 


“No! Wilbert, you cannot go!” 
and the father’s voice was sad and 
reproachful as he added, “One sol- 
dier is all I can spare; and now 
Maurice has been taken prisoner, he 
may never—”’ 

The father turned away to hide his 
emotion, and Wilbert left the room, 
well knowing a second appeal was 
useless, for Dr. Corning was a man 
of set purpose and seldom changed a 
decision. His life was bound up in 
his three sons. Such pains 
he took with their early education 
that the president of the college 
where two had already graduated 
often wished all students could come 
as thoroughly prepared, physically 
and mentally, as the Cornings. 

Wilbert, the youngest, was special- 
ly near his father’s heart, because 
the only one who resembled the wife 
of his youth, for many years lying 
in her last dreamless sleep. 


Inheriting his father’s strength of 
character, possessing genial humor, 
with fine physique and manly bear- 
ing, Wilbert Corning was a general 
favorite. : 

- Now nineteen, he was at home for 


vacation after his first year in col-. 


lege. The Civil War had been rag- 
ing for several years. Some of his 
class had joined the ranks, and writ- 
ten glowingly of army life, limited 
as yet to camp-drill and parade; 
with an occasional raid on the poul- 
try and porkers in their vicinity. 
One of the boys wrote —“We 
thought we had fun on the college 
campus, but this is far ahead, as our 
jolly good Colonel is ahead of the 
dry old professors. You should have 
been here the other night. There is 
a half-witted chap in camp, called 
Ked, who helps us to relieve Uncle 


Sam of a part of our board. It was| 


planned to kidnap a lively young 
calf; Ked, as usual, to seduce it from 
the barn, while we waited outside to 
receive it. Arriving there, Ked went 
in, but was gone so long, and seemed 
to be struggling so hard, that we 
whispered — 

‘“«*Haven’t you got him?’ 

“Got him-!’ said Ked; ‘he got me, 
and oh, cracky, how he do hug!’ _ 
 “Hastily lighting the lantern, there 
was Ked in the embrace of the plant- 
er’s pet bear, who appeared highly 
delighted with his new-found love. 
He was probably substituted for the 
calf. in anticipation of our coming. 


ardent attachment, every black hair 
stood straight up; and with yells 
like a hyena, he broke the engage- 
ment between Bruin and himse 
“With martial music—stories, jokes, 
and round the camp-fires at night— 
‘soldiering so far seems like a huge 
camping party.” . 
_ Naturally Wilbert was fascinated 
with the pictures drawn, and re- 


‘turned to college, fully believing, as 


he told his room-mate, in evolution 
—“of soldiers from students.” 
“Devilution you mean,” rejoined 
his chum, a pale, quiet book-worm, 
who would as soon thought of follow- 
ing Don Quixote as the rough un- 


certain ways of war. : 
full-powered, 


But to Wilbert — 
strong and active, the leader in all 
athletic sports—the army presented 
wonderful attractions, and his estu- 


| ance reached its seething point, when 


one morning his favorite professor 
quietly announced to the excited 
class that he (the professor) had 
been drafted, and would be obliged 
to report at headquarters immediate- 
ly. After bidding them a hearty 
adieu, the class was dismissed, but 
repntoeres on the college grounds to 
take action in procuring a substitute 
if possible. | 

t was soon ascertained, however, 
that among the meager population 
of the little village no one would risk 
life for the sum the boys had united- 
ly raised. | 

“Tt’s a shame,” said Ned Rivers, 
“when his salary now barely sup- 
ports his mother and sisters.” 

“Yes!” replied Stenger Preston, 
“and we shall never have his equal 
in drawing out all we don’t know, 
and supplanting it with a little of 
the do know; but we must hurry. 
I’ve been thinking—.’. His plan, 
however, was never told, for at that 
moment Wilbert Corning appeared. 

While the rest were planning, he 
had slipped away to meet the su- 
premest test of his life. 

“Should he go ?” or not. : 


From childhood he had been train- | 


ed to strict obedience, and taught 
the responsibility of living, enforced 
by his father’s example. Conse- 
quently, his high standard of right, 
combined with a tender regard for 
hig only parent, had hitherto re- 
mull him from directly opposing 
his father’s wishes. But his impuls- 
ive nature did not reason clearly 
when inclination and duty seemed 
to go hand in hand, “for,’’ he said 
to himself, “it is surely a duty to 
serve in Professor Haven’s place for 
the sake of his mother and sisters; 
besides, his health is so poor he isn’t 
fit to go. Then Chester is at home, 
so father don’t need me, and he al- 
ways said unselfishness was the 
highest law of Christianity. 

‘I really believe he would be glad 
to have me go if he knew the circum- 
stances. Of course, he will be very 
sorry at first that I ran away [how 
ugly those words sounded], but then 
it isn’t really running away, for the 


thing. I don’t believe the war will 
last much longer; then I can finish 
my. college course, and it will be 
something to remember all my life, 
especially if Iam promoted.” The 
last thought brought a dazzling vi- 
sion of daring deeds accomplished, 
which should cover him with. “gold 
lace and glory”; so he strode brisk- 
ly back, telling the class he would 
go as substitute for Professor Haven. 

When the boys fairly realized his 
intention, they crowded eagerly 
around, all talking at once, and re- 
garding him as a full-fledged hero. 
It was arranged that a committee 


When Ked saw the professor of such 


should inform Professor Haven of a 


class will write and explain every-| 


substitute having been obtained, 
giving a fictitious name, if necessary, 
and for the next two or three recita- 
tions report Corning as indisposed. 

‘Because Professor .is the soul of 
honor,” said Preston, “and would 
never allow such—-well--such philan- 
throhy’’—breaking down in a laugh. 
“And really,” he added “I have 
serious clams of conscience, as Aunt 
Helpie says, about. your going this 
way.” 

“Pack your clams, and send me 
the whole cargo,” laughed Wilbert; 
“they’ll digest better than hard- 
tack.” 

‘**You’ll take your cane and beav- 
er, of course,” remarked Kerth Far- 
rand. 

“Yes; they’d be handy on a long 
march.” 

“Now, boys, be sure to pile on the 
pathetic when you write to father, 
for he is one of the best paters a 

start-up-in-the-boots~ ever 

“We'll fix that”; and Farrand 
added, “let us know when to tuck on 
Major-General, will you ?” 

So between jest and earnest, Wil- 
bert quickly completed his prepara- 
tions, and left for the seat of war. 

Three days later Dr. Corning re- 
ceived a letter from the class, and, 
subsequently, one of deep regret 
from Professor Haven, lashing him- 
self with remorse that he had not 
made more particular inquiries at 
the time of the substitution. It was 
a hard blow for the father, but with 
his accustomed self-control, he show- 
ed but little sign of a burden daily 
carried to the Soother of all sorrows. 


Soon came Wilbert’s letters—to 
the class full of adventures; to his 
father of regrets that he had caused 
him pain, and asking the pardon 
already granted, 

(To be Continued.) 


HOW TO ROOT PLANTS. 


tively hard wood can be made to 
root & being placed in bottles of 
water. The oleander is a familiar 
illustration; the ivy also can be eas- 
ily raised this way. After the roots 
have become strong in the water, 
the plants can be taken out and 
placed in earth. For this, perhaps, 
it is better to let the water continue 
stagnant in the bottles—a change of 
water is not beneficial. In these 
cases the gases necessary to aid in 
the life of the plant are furnished 
by the decaying materials, which 
cause the water to become stagnant. 
Even soit wood cuttings will root 
readily in sand with water. A sau- 
cer of sand filled with water, is 
all that is needed to root many sofit- 
wood cuttings. These saucers with 
the cuttings should be kept shaded 
for a day or two, and then placed in 
‘full light. If placed at once in full 
light sl are liable to wilt.—Mee- 
han’s Monthly. 


_ With the long hosiery now worn, 
ladies who tuck flannel drawers in- 
side their stockings will find a safe- 
ty pin caught horizontally through 
the top of the hose into the flannel, 
is all the stocking support needed. 
This. method is unaccompanied by 
the drawing sensation, so often an- 
noying and hurtful to those using 
‘hose supporters. For restless chil- 


dren, a second safety pin on the 
back or under side of the hose might 
be necessary. The writer discgvered 
the above pin-thought nearly five 
years since, and has had constant 
satisfaction therefrom, the pins nev- 


ler becoming displaced. 


Almost any plants with compara-| 


—Translated from the German by Charloite 


‘DUBABLE FLOOR PAINT. 

Take one-third turpentine and 
two-thirds boiled linseed oil, with a 
little Japanese dryer added. Buy a 
can of burnt sienna and blend it 
thoroughly with this mixture. This 
gives arich reddish brown. Mix the. 
paint quite thin, so that it will run_ 
teadily. Lay it on with a godod-- 
sized brush, stroking the brush the 
way of the grain of the wood. Put | 
on several coats, allowing each one 
to become perfectly dry. Lastly, 
give the floor a good eoat of varnish, 
and when thoroughly dry it will be 
found as satisfactory as a stained 
floor can be, and easily kept clean. 
The varnish gives it the appearance 
of polished wood. It can'be kept in. 
good condition by simply dusting 
and wiping off with an oily cloth. 


In a volume of “Transactions” re- 
cently printed by the Grolier Club 
there are some amusing stories told — 
by Mr. Frederick Keppel, and among. 
them this of Matthew Arnold: “After 
his return to London from his first. 
lecturing tour in this country he vis- 
ited Mrs. Proctor, then 80 years old. — 
In giving Mr. Arnold a motherly © 
cup of tea, she asked him, ‘And what 
did they say about you in America?’ 
‘Well,’ said the literary autocrat, 
‘they said I was conceited, and they 
said my clothes didn’t fitme.’ ‘Well, 
now,’ said the old lady, ‘I think they 
were mistaken as to the clothes.’’’ 


Mourning IN OTHER LANDs. — 
Black is the universal mourning 
color in this country, but in Russia 
pure white is the symbol of bereaye- 
ment, and in Paris a touch of crim- 
son is permitted among weeds of woe. 
In Russia the black is never used 
for coffins, the cloth being of a pink 
shade when the deceased is a child, 
crimson for women and brown for 
widows. Italians use white cloth 
for young people and purple for 
adults._ | 


—— 


With Gentle Fingers. 


Sow thy seed with gentle fingers ; 
Loveand mercy—let them lie 
As the wheat germ in the meadow 

Waits the harvest by and by. 


Never fear ! The eoil lies hidden 
Deep within the rocky pass; 

Oft‘across the bristling ledges | 
Has there peeped a blade of grass. 


If the birds should take thy treasures, — 
Do not count it loss or wrong, | 
For some tiny breast they nourish 
That shall gladden thee with sony. 


Even should the rough winds scatter 
Seeds that fall from out thy hand; 

Even should relentless footsteps 
Crush them idly in the sand: 


Sow thy seed with gentle fingers— 
Love and mercy—let them lie > 
As the wheat germs in the meadow 

Wait the harvest by and by. 


. Coursen. 


Awarded 


| Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 


Gold Medal, Midwinter Fair. 


‘Most Perfect Made. | 
40 Years the Standard. 
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LISTENING FOR aon. 


‘T hear it often in the dark, 
I hear it in the light; 

Where is the‘voice that calls to me 
With sucha might? 

It seems but echo to my thought, 
And yet beyond the stars; - 

It seems a heart-beat in a hush, 
And yet the planet jars. ~ 


Oh, may it be that far within | 
My inmost soul there lies 

A spirit-sky that opens with 
Those voices of surprise! 

And can it be, by night and day, 
That firmament serene 


Ie just the heaven where himeelf,| 


he F ather, dwells unseen? 


O God within, so close to-me 
That every thought is plain, — 
Be Judge, be Friend, be Father still, 
And in thy heaven reign! — 
Thy heaven is mine—my very soul! | 
hy words are sweet and strong; 
fill my inward silences 
/ith music and with song. 


They send me challenges to right, 
And loud rebuke my ill; 
They ring my bells of victory, 
They breathe my ‘‘Peace, be 
They ever seem to sa Tw’ child, 
Why seek me 80 al da 
Now journey inward to 
And listen by the way. 


—William Channing Gannett. 


A PRIOKLY PREACHER. 


“Tom, Tom! You are the most 
careless boy I ever knew. Now you 
have upset grandmother’s work-bas- 
ket, and the spools have .run every- 
where. No, you néedn’t come back. 
[ll pick it up for you!” and Marian 
gathered up and replaced the con- 


tents of the basket, whick Tom had. 


upset in his Hasty passage through 
the room. 

* T’d eay you were a brick, Marian, 
if you hadn’t scolded so!” exclaim- 
ed Tom, as he rushed through the 
front door to join some boys who 
were waiting for him to go fishing. 

Sister, I can’t get thie sum right. 
Won’t you help me?” asked little 
Nellie, coming into the room with 
her slate. | 

“You must be dreadfully stupid, 
not to understand such a simple 
thing as that,” Marian answered, as 
she took the slate impatiently out of 
the child’s hand.. “ Now, if I have 
to stop and fuss with your old arith- 
metic, I shan’t have any time to 
practice !” 

“ Never mind,” said Nellie meekly. 

“Oh, you needn't go away. I 
suppose I can spare the. time some-. 
how;” and very clearly, though in 
a disagreeable manner, Marian ex- 
plained the puzzling example,. so 
Nellie found out where her mistake 
had been. 

“Marian called her- 
from the kitchen. “I -am afraid 
Tom forgot to stop-at the grocer’s 
and order the peaches. Did you re- 
mind him again before he went ?”’ 


“No’m! I thought he ought to re-| 


member for once without being re- 
minded all the time,” Marian an- 
swered pettishly. “I suppose I have 
got to go and order them.” 

“You need not if you are busy,” 
her mother answered. . “ I can man- 
age to wait for them till this after- 
noon, when Tom comes home.” 

“No, that isn’t worth while, Ill 
go;”? and Marian put on her hat 
and executed the errand. 

It was a warm morning, and when 


Marian returned, heated from her| 


walk, she went- out on. the porch to 
cool off. 

A green, prickly chestnut burr 
had dropped from the tree in front 
of the house, and grandfather pushed 
it meditatively about with his cane. 

“Tt’s too bad that anything with as 
good a heart as a chestnut burr 


R 


hid 


fit-is sharp,” said grandfather. 


‘any one, and 
‘grant a favor; but she always is-so 


nut,” 


should have: such a prickly, seme 

covering, isn't it?” he said. 
“Yes, ’'d rather go without.. the 

chestnuts than hurt my hands open- |: 


|ing-such a. prickly burr,” answered 
Marian, fanning: herself with her: 
broad-brimmed hat, 


“Yet. it’s only on the outside that 
“Tt 
has a velvet lining to its prickly ex- 
terior, and there aré no sweeter nuts 


anywhere than.the brown, polished 


‘| beauties that nestle in their soft hid- 
ing. place. That-chestnut burr makes 


me think of some ‘one I know.” 
“Who?” asked ae with inter- 
est. 
cA little friend of mine, whe has 
the kindest heart possible. She is 
always ready to do a kindness for 
she never refuses to 


ungracious about her kind deeds, 
and: says so many sharp; irritating 
things, that one is tempted to forget 
the warm heart underneath and re- 
member only the prickly burr. If 
-|she would only do her kind deeds in 
a kindly way, they would be doubly 
appreciated.” 

Marian blushed. “y suppose you 
mean me, grandfather,” she said, 
after a little pause. “I didn’t think- 
it mattered much if I did grumble a. 
little, as long as : always do what I 
am asked.” 

“It makes one feel sometimes as 
if it was hardly worth while to get 
their fingers pricked for the sake of. 
grandfather answered: 
“Let this prickly preacher preach. 
you a sermon, dear, and learn to do 


good deeds kindly. 


Observer. 


THE HISTORY OF OHUROH PEWS. 


In the early days of Anglo-Saxon 
and some of the Norman churches, 
a, storie bench running round the in- 
terior of the church, except the east 
side, was the only sitting accommo- 
dation for the visitors. In 1319 the 
people are represented as sitting on 
the ground or standing. A. little 
later the people introduced : low, 
three-legged stools promiscuously. 
over the church. Soon after the 
Norman Conquest wooden seats were 
introduced. In 1387 ‘a ‘decree was 
issued in regard to the: wrangling for 
scats, so common, that none should 
}call any seat in church his own ex- 
cept. noblemen or patrons, each en- 
tering and holding the one he first 
found. As early as 1614 pews were 
arranged to-afford comfort by being 
baized or cushioned, while the sides 
around were 80 high as to hide the 
occupants—a device of the Puritans 
to avoid being seen. by the officers, 


h ted th ho did not stand } 
mother, when she finished the story, | 


“that was our first lesson in temper- |. 


when the name of. Jesus was men- 
tioned. 


A STRIKING SIMILE. 


“i patient was arguing with his 
doctor on the necessity of his taking 


a stimulant; he urged that he was| 
weak, and needed it. 


Said he: “But, 
doctor, I must have some kind of a 
stimulant; I am cold, and it warms 
me.” 

“Precisely,” came the doctor’s 
crusty answer; “see here—this stick 
is cold,” taking up a stick of wood 
from the box beside the hearth, and 
tossing it into the fire. “Now ‘it is 
warm, but is the stick benefited ?” 
The sick man watched the wood 
first send out little puffs of smoke, 
{and then burst into a flame, and re- 
plied: “Of:course not; it is burning | 
itself.” 


“And so are you when you warm | 


yourself with alcohol; you are liter- | 
‘ally burning up the ‘delicate tissues 


fof your stomach and brain.”—Ez. 


obedience. 
‘without question. 


STORY FOR  OHIL- 
DREN. 


|. “Would you" dike | to’ hear the first 


story I ever heatd ? ” 


said grandma. “Oh, yes,” . said the 
children. So she “When 
I was a little girl on the hills of 
Scotland, my father hada large’ 


farm. We had never heard of tem- 
petance, and every day our drink, 
and that of our visitors, was beer 


rand whisky. 


“On market day men would: come 
home sick, ‘as the little folks were 
told. ‘Folks must have a little fun,’ 
they would say. I used to think 
getting sick was queer fun, but as I 
grew older I knew the drink made 
them sick,’ ‘And wondered that 
they would niake any ything | that 
sickened and made theif Cross a Tong: 
time after they drank it. 


“One day—I’ll hever forget it—we’ 


were in the ‘kitchen ‘with mother, 
who was speaking very kindly to an 
old crazy woman (as we supposed) 
who had stopped to rest and beg a 
cup of milk. Mother was sorry for 
her; she brought her some hot 
whisky. In one instant she hurled 
it to the back of the fireand scream- 
ed out, ‘How dare you give Kg a 
drink of fire—fire, [ say?’ 

knew not what to think,’and 
to mother, who tried to quiet the old : 
woman, but it wasnouse. Shesaid: 
I want to warn you and your pretty 
little ones never to take the stu 
that has burned up my husband and 
child, and left me to wander without 
a home. 

“T was married to as fine a ladas 
ever walked. We had a sweet babe 
and a cosy home. We always kept 
the jug in the corner of the cupboard. 
After awhile.I thought it had to be 
filled oftener than when we were first 
married; and Joe (my husband) 
would stay too long with a friend, 
and men mix some hot drink | to 
put’ me asleep; and sometimes I 
would drink so much I could hardly 
remember even to go to bed after- 
wards. So. you see I was getting 
fond of it, too. 

“* One night I left the baby in 
Joe’s care, and set the jug and glass 
on the table for him while I stayed 
with a sick neighbor. Before morn- 
ing we heard a noise, and going out |: 
found my house in flames; but by 
the time we got there the roof fell in 
on Joe and the baby. They never 
would have been burned if he had |: 


not let the candle or his pipe fall} 


into the cradle. I learned to hate it 
too late; but I want you to hate it 
as much as I do.” 

“My dear children,” ssid’ - | 


ance, and it was a good one. 
one of us who heard the old beggar |: 
woman would ever drink after that, ” 
The Way of Faath. 


AND APPROVED:—A man 
came to Stephen Girard for work, 
and he told him to go downto the 
end of the lawn and throw a huge 
pile of rocks into the roadway, which 
he did. When he had completed 
this task he returned, and Girard 


‘told -him to go back and throw them 


all back again into the lawn. He 
wanted to test the man’s spirit of 
He immediately obeyed | 
“You.are just the | 
man I want,” he said, and he gave 
‘him a position of trust. God often 
‘appoints women to more tedious 
drudgery than men. His way. of 
‘developing character is by giving us 


‘things to do that we do not see the 


conversation ‘“with -Mr.° 


of life. 


BOYHOOD OF WEBBTRE. 


Asa boy Webster showed signs of 
the greatness he attained in later 
years, 
Bible and psalm books. His mem- 
ory was prodigious. He committed 
everything.he laid his hands on. He 
had a. discussion with his brother 
Ezekiel about. a piece of poetry he 
learned from an almanac. He got 
up in the night to verify his quota- 
tion, and nearly burned the house 
down. He gave the first quarter he 
earned to a peddler, and obtained a 
handkerchief on which. was printed 
the United States Constitution. He 
committed the code to memory, ly- 
ing flat on the hearth at night and 
studying by the light of the fire: 
He had a great thirst for knowlédge. 
His destination Was. 
whilé he was s turning hay. by t 
side of his father in the “south, hay 
field.” A man tode up: and held:a: 
“Webster? 
When he left the father. said: “Dan, 
that man beat.me by a few votes be- 
cause he had an'education. Had I 
learning, I should now: be in his 
place as a member..of Congress. 
Your-mother and I have. decided to 
send you to college. -You'must then 
work your own way into Congress.” 
e|—Ram’s Horn. 


‘eh THE TREE OF DEATH. 


ae gentleman who visited Java has 


who resides in Savannah. It is call- 


\ed the tree of death. He says that 


the natives described to him that 


Kali Mujah. Its breath would kill 
birds, and even human beings. 
day. when he was chasing a bird of 


suddenly to the ground, under a tree. 
He examined the tree, and began 
himself to feel strangely, asthe odors 
from its leaves began to be inhaled 


ing sounds came to his ears, as though 
he were being chloroformed. He 


|hastened away from it, but procured 


a specimen and sent it to America, 
which, it is said, is the first one trans- 
planted i in our soil: What a striking 


which has’ been planted in our fair 
America by the distiller! 
leaves for the:blighting of the nations. 
I.see the young, the middle-aged, the 


then falling down beneath the dark. 
shadow:of this baleful tree, to. die 
there, never to rise again. “Would. 
‘that we:might lay the ax at the root 


of “Throw out the Life Inne.” 


— 


Issac N ewton, during the two years 
‘which he spent in preparing and de- 


‘lived to calculate and think, preserv- 
ing no connection with the ordinary 
It is said. that fre- 
quently, on rising in the morning, 
‘he would sit 'down by his bedside, 


arrested by some new conception, and 


‘would remain for hours together 
engaged in ‘tracing it out, without 
‘dressing himself. 
his clothes before the mood came on, 
‘he would ignore the necessity of eat- 
‘ing. A waggish friend called one 


‘day, and finding him absorbed in. 


‘thought,.sat down and ate the din- 
‘ner which the servant brought. 
-When Newton came to himself he 
arose, lifted the cover and quiet! 

remarked, “I had forgotten that y 
‘had dined.” 
iby what means he arrived at his dis- 
coveries, he replied, “By always 
‘thinking unto them.” Here was the 


reason for.— Professor Moore. 


secret of his success.— Selected. 


‘He learned to read from the’ 


| sent a very singular tree to his sister — 


there was a singular tree called the 


paradise, he noticed that it dropped — 


by him. His head swam, and ring- 


illustration this is of the tree of death. ~ 


It. has 


old, casing the bird of pleasure and: 


lof this tree! —Rev E. S. Ufford, author. 


veloping his immortal. work, only 


If he did get on © 


‘fo one who asked him - 
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early an hour as possible. 


religious belief—namely, the platform of tem- 


Catholic societies to discontinue the use of 


olic journals to aid our cause by refusing to 


- question would still remain, Does 


->>- 
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Wednesday, August 12, 1895. 


The Catholic Total Abstinence Un- 
ion of America celebrated its jubilee 
by holding its twenty-fifth annual 
convention in New York city on the 
7th, 8th and 9th inst. The follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That the Catholic Total Absti- 

nence Union of America, in its twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention, assembled in New York, re- 
iterates its loyal obedience to the holy cause of 
total abstinence. 
' Resolved, That, with the advice of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, we ourselves to- 
tally abstain from the use of intoxicating drink 
in order that we may thereby with good grace 
ask our co-religionists to follow our example. 

Resolved, That the advice given by the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, urging Catholics 
to get out and keep out of the saloon business, 
be again reiterated by this convention, 

Resalued, That we give the weight of our in- 
fluence to every legitimate movement that tends 
to abolish the sale of intoxicants on the Lord’s 
Day, and we urge the complete closing of sa-) 
loons on Sunday, and on Saturday night at as 

Resolved, That we urge everywhere by votes 
and influence the enactment of such laws as 
the ‘‘screen law,” the ‘‘single entrance law,” 
and all laws which may in any way help toward 
the strict enforcement of the present excise 
laws. 

WHereas, There is one platform upon 
which all Americans can stand, irrespective of 


nce; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we co-operate with our non- 
Catholic fellow-citizens in every legitimate ef- 
fort to restrict the evils of intemperance, 
Resolved, That we are pleased to notice the 
absence of intoxicants at many of the banquets 
given by Catholics, and we respectfully request 


liquors at their entertainments. 
Resolved, That we respectfully request Cath- 


publish liquor advertisements. | 

Resolved, That we urge the formation of to- 
tal abstinence societies among women, girls 
and boys, and we urge our male societies to 
give every encouragement in their power. 

Resolved, That we have reason to thank God 
and rejoice on this day of our silver jubilee. 
For twenty-five years we. have labored to pro- 
mote the holy cause of total abstinence. En- 
couraged by the success ‘that has attended our 
efforts in the past, we will continue our labors 
with even greater energy in the future. 


Robert Flint, in his very fair- 
minded book on “Socialism,” repeats 
the anecdote told of Archbishop 
Leighton, who was reprimanded by 
the Synod for not “preaching up the 
times,’’ and he asked who they were 
who did so. The reply was, All the 
brethren. “Well, then, if all you 
preach up the times, you may surely 
allow one poor brother to preach up 
Christ and eternity.” Naturally, the 


this poor brother make Christ and 
eternity shape the times that now 
are? Those clergymen who have 
lately advertised discourses on the 
bicycle would seem to be abreast of 
the fastest of us. 


A little after midnight last Sun- 
day night the Gumry Hotel, a large 
five-story building in Denver, was 
destroyed by the explosion of the 
boiler in the basement. The explo- 
sion set the building on fire.. Over 
a score were killed and many badly 
injured. A boy 17 years old was in 
charge of the boiler; he had been on 
a picnic that Sabbath day; he was 
under the influence of liquor, hence 
this horrid accident and wholesale 
murder. Another costly tribute to 
the demon drink! 


Some one has estimated that we} 
have spent nearly $470,000,000 in 
building churches in this land and 
$500,000 in building jails; and that 
it costs $50,000,000 a year to run 


4 


the churches and $400,000,000 


MEETING OF EXEOUTIVE OOMMIT- 
TEE.OF 0. H.M. SOOIETY. | 
The Committee gathered on Tues- 
day, August 20th, Dr. Mooar in the 
chair. | 
From the superintendent’s report 
it was'learned that the churches at 
Crockett and Port Costa have agreed 
to become good “yoke-fellows” for 
the prerent under the pastoral care 
of Rev. B. Dent Naylor, who has la- 
bored successfully as pastor at the 
former place. The Committee on 
Contributions reported, recommend- 


ing that a circular letter be addressed | ¥ 


to the pastor and churches setting 
forth the need of making early con- 
tributions to the C.H. M.S. The 
same committee introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution,which was adopted: 
“Resolved, That we earnestly re- 
quest thé Home Missionary commit- 
tees of our respective associations 
and conferences to present at the 
next meeting of their association or 
conference the present urgent needs 
of our Home Missionary work; and, 
“Resolved, That our superintend- 
ent be requested to kindly communi- 
cate this resolution to the several 
committees.” | 
Appropriations were recommend- 
ed for Fourth church, San Francisco; 
Black Diamond, Pokegama and Oak- 
land Second. The resignation of 
Rey. F. B. Pullan, on account of re- 
moval from the State, was accepted 
with regret. Thechairman and Sec- 
retary were appointed a committee 
to assist the Superintendent in ar- 
ranging for the program at the an- 
nual meeting. 
| H. E. Jewett, Secretary. 


The undersigned, Treasurer of the 
California Chinese Mission, acknowl- 
edges the following receipts from 
July 18 to August 15, 1895: 


I, From Local Missions: 
Freano Chinese monthly offerings, 
$1.55; rents, $1; anniversary of- 
Los Angeles Chinese monthlies, 
$3 35; rents, $16; anniversary 
offerings, $9; friends, $12 59..... 
e 
; rents, $5; annive of- 
erings, $12 50.......... 
Oakland First Cong’] church, $20 
Chinese monthlies, $15 75; an- 
nual memberships $8 
Oroville Chinese monthly offerings, 
anniversary offerings, 
Petaluma Chinese monthly offer- 


$46 55 


43 75 


ings, $2; rents $1............ 8@ 
Riverside Chinese monthly offer- 
ings, $3 30; rents, $3.75; anniver- 
sary Offerings, $16 ............ . 230 
Sacramento Chinese monthly offer- 
ings, $675; anniversary Offer- 
San Bernardino Chinese month- 
lies, $7.16; anniversary offer- 
San Diego Chinese monthlies, 
$2.90; rents, 75 cents; anniver- 
sary offéYings, $4.45............ 8 10 
San Francisco Central annual 
memberships ... ............ 1500 
San FraneiscoWestChinese month- 
lies,:$2,65 ; annual memberships, 
San Francisco Bethany church: W. 
OC. Mrs. Parisser, $2.50; 
Santa Barbara Chinese monthly of- 
ery, $3; annual member, $2 5 00 
Santa Cruz Chinese monthlies, $1; 
rents, $5; anniversary offerin 
Ventura anniversary offerings..... 4 25 
Vernondale anniversary offerings. 5 00 
Watsonville Chinese monthly offer- 
ings, $2.05; annual members, 24 26 05 
II. Individual givers: Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Shinn; $10; Mrs. J. A. Benton, 
$20 00 


$5; Mrs. A. B. Sargent,$5 .. 
III. Eastern friends: Dryden, N. Y. 
Miss Mary L. Briggs, M.D., $25; — 
her mother.and brother, $20.... 45 00 


Grand Total. +452 65 


run the jails. | 


Jewett. 


REVIVAL IN SOQUEL. 


Rev. John Currie, the Scotch evan- 
gelist, began a series of meetings in 
the Soquel church a week ago Sun- 
day morning; these meetings have 
been held every evening except Sat- 
urday, and two afternoons at 3 
o'clock prayer-meetings were held; 
these meetings will continue this 
week, ending Friday. May we not 
have the prayers of our sister church- 
es that the prayers which have been 
and are being offered at and for these 
meetings may be answered? Can 
ou not join in offering this prayer 
in your weekly prayer-meetings ? 

These meetings have been a feast 
to those who have attended; souls 
are being saved and Christians are 
being revived. We believe there is 
much in store for us this week; we 
feel the Spirit of the Lord is upon 
us, and we are being blessed by these 
services. How could it be otherwise? 
Mr. Currie has such a perfect look- 
ing-glass for us to look into, and un- 
less we are very blind, we can see 
every defect in our Christian char- 
acter. He uses the Bible for this 
looking-glass, and quotes the Script- 
ure to prove every statement. We 
cannot but feel deeply impressed 
that he is a man whom God guides, 
the truths are so plain. The sermon 
of Sunday morning was a grand one; 
had that heen the only one he preach- 
ed here, it was well worth his com- 
ing; surely God sent him to declare 
this message. How he encouraged 
us to trust God, and showed us that 
to serve God is always best! To 
serve the devil might seem gain, but 
in the end is more than loss. The 
church was filled. Rev. and Mrs. 
L. N. Barber were present with us. 
Mr. Barber very feelingly plead with 
the unconverted to be prepared for 
the home above; we felt impressed. 
He has our sympathy in the great 
trial which he is passing through in 
the death of his only son, Charles, 
whose wife is a member of one of our 
families here, the daughter of Mrs. 
EK. Peck. Rev. and Mrs. Barber re- 
turn this week to their home, after 
visiting the grandchildren and 
daughter-in-law, who is now at home 
with her mother. : 

Our school has now a fine young 
man for principal who is a Christian, 
and all four teachers are Christians, 
which means a great change for us, 
as we have had a Catholic principal. 
God is surely good to us. May we 
not take new courage ? Com. 


VAOQAVILLE NOTES. 


A life remarkable for its length 
closed August 12th near Vacaville. 
Mrs. Ellen Kennedy, a native of 
Scotland, passed away at the ad- 
vanced age of 104. She was one of 
the old Scotch covenanters. Her 
funeral was conducted by Rev. H. E. 
Three generations of her 
descendants followed her body to 
the grave. . 

A very successful Scotch enter- 
tainment was given August 9th, and 
repeated the followed evening, under 
the auspices of the Circle of King’s 
Daughters of the Congregational 
church. Twenty singers in Scotch: 
costume rendered Scotch choruses, 
Scotch solos and duets; and Scotch 
character songs and recitations in 
costume were rendered. Churches 
planning for entertainments will find 
the Scotch idea very taking, as has 
been proven at Lincoln and Vaca- 
ville. 

Sunday evening, August 11th, 
Rev. James Parsons followed up the 
entertainment with a lecture on 
John . Knox, the. Scotch reformer, 


- Wn. Jounstong, Treas. C. M. 


_loffertory. 


BIBLE TRAINING. 


The new. department of English 
Exegesis, to be more, fully open the 
coming year at the’ Pacific Theologi- 
cal Seminary, promises a rich op- 
portunity for Christian students on 
this coast. Last year the class was 
conducted with great enthusiasm, 
and was immensely profitable to 
those attending. It is open to both 
men and women who desire to re- 
ceive a careful training in the his- 
tory of the Bible and the principles 
of accurate interpretation: The tui- 
tion is free, and arrangements can 
be made by those who come from a 
distance to room and board at the 
Seminary. The only requirement 
will be that the regular work and 
final examinations shall be taken by 
all entering. The standard of the 
work will be kept high, and all who 
wish to prepare themselves for better 
Christian service as evangelists, or 
teachers, or Sunday-school workers, 
will find this new department just 
what they require. With all lec- 
tures in the other departments of the 
Seminary open to these students, this 
promises to be an ideal Bible train- 
ing school, as well as offering to those 
fitting for the ministry the very best 
opportunity of becoming masters of 
biblical interpretation and exposi- 
tion. 

The Seminary opens all its classes 
to the admission of qualified persons. 
Some of them would readily admit 
all interested in the topics taught. 
The classes in Sociology may be 
mentioned as offering special oppor- 
tunities in the most. interesting | 
branch of modern investigation. 
Two classes will be taught during 
the pert one introductory to all the 
work of the department, and the oth- 
er in one section of it, the section re- 
lating to charities, with especial ref- 
erence to American . problems. It 
will include recitations and reports | 
upon special private reading. La- 
dies as well as gentlemen will be 
welcome. The Seminary opens on 
September 3d, and names may be 
sent to Dr. J. K. McLean, Oakland. 


[For THE PACIFIC.) 
The Sad Fate of the Scudder Ohildren. 


Father in heaven, what means this cry ? 

The demon fire is mounting high ; 

A sister calls, but cannot find 

The darling children left behind. 

The father on a mission sent, 

Trusting that an angel lent 

From heaven would guard his children 
there ; 

The mother maxing gone elsewhere 

An afflicted child his ills to mend. 

Could God none of his angels lend — 

To lead those darling children out, 

Encompassed by the fire about ? 

God works in wondrous ways, we know; 

The angels, too, would have it so. 

We need these earthly trials here, 

And parting from our children dear, 

To show us that the heavenly way 

Leads upward to a brighter day. 

And, parents, do you understand, 

An angel holds you by the hand, 

And always leads you upward: where 

Theangels mount the golden stair? | 

God works in wondrous ways, we know; 

The angels, too, would have it so. 

—AnnaA D. PHILLIPS. 


San FRANCISCO. 


The following was received from 
an applicant for the post of organist 
by a church committee: “Gentlemen, 
I noticed your advertisement for or- 
ganist and music teacher, either 
white or colored. Having been both 
for several years, I wish to offer my 
services.” —American. 


A man in Brussels, who recently 
urchased a house on the Place | 
Sainte-Catherine, has found hidden 
away in earthen jars in the cellar 
Spanish and Portuguese coins dat- . 
ing from the abdication of Charles 


“My ain Countrie” being sung as an) 


The value of the:whole find‘is 


}$200,000. 
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Religions Mews. 


PAOIFIO. OOAST. 


_ The General Association is invit- 
ed to meet this year with the Market- 
street Congregational church, Oak- 
land. The time of meeting is Octo- 
ber: Ist,. just. one week before the 
gathering of the National; Council 1 in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The eighth annual meeting of the 
~ Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
will be held in Plymouth church, 
San Francisco, Tuesday, September 
11th. There will be an address by| 
Mrs. Joseph Cook, and an interest- 
ing pr ogram. Lunch will be served 
by the Plymouth church ladies. A 
large attendance is desired, 


Rev. L. P. Armstrong read a paper. 
at the last Monday Club on “Fair 
Wealth Distribution.” The essayist 
would do this by graduated taxation; 
he would increase the rate of taxa- 
tion with the amount of property, so 
that large fortunes would pay much 
more in proportion than small for- 
tunes, thus seeking to make the limit 
of possible wealth accumulation not 
over one million dollars. He read 
from a large amount of manuscript, 
which he has been writing on the 
subject with a view to publication. 
He evidently has given the matter 
much study. In thediscussion which 
followed, some of the speakers highly 
commended the plan. Others dis- 
puted some of the propositions; 
while others thought the attempt was 
to cover too much ground in the 
limited time, and so the meaning 


was not plain. Among the visitors] — 
Olivet church, Cleveland, began 


at the Club was Rey. Dr. Geo. L. 
Shearer of New York city, one of 

e secretaries of the American Tract 
ociety. By invitation he was pres- 
ent and addressed the meeting on 
the erection of their great new build- 
ing in New York, on the site of the 
old one on Nassau street. There is 
a mortgage on the property of 
$1,250,000, but the gross annual 
revenue of the 724 rooms is expected 
to be not less than $225,000. . Dr. 
Shearer’s remarks would go to show 
the wisdom of the society in making 
this great venture. The Doctor 
makes periodical visits to this Coast 
and city, looking after the business 
of the society. We are always glad 
to see him. 


Prof. R. R. Lloyd will present the 
subject at the Club next week, ‘The 
Figurative Meaning of the Verb Born, 
as Used in “New Testament Litera- 
ture.” 


Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown is giving a] 


few astronomical lectures on Sunday 


evenings in the First church 1 in this 
city. 


Deacon W. T. Clapp of Pasadena 
spent last Sabbath in this city, and 
worshiped with the First church; he 
left for the East, Monday, where he 
will visit his brother, Rey. Dr. A. H. 
Clapp, honorary Treasurer of the 
Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 


Rev. J. S. Thomas of Cincinnati 
occupied Plymouth pulpit in the 
morning, and preached a very able 
sermon on ‘‘The Source of Real Hu- 
mility.” The Rev. Dr. 


vinity of Christ: Will- it Stand ?” 
It was the second in the series, “Will 
They Stand?” Next Sunday even- 
ing he will preach on “The Founda- 
tions of Truth.” There will be a 
missionary tea to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, afternoon at the residence of 
Mrs. 8. F. Bufford, 1814 Sutter street. 


Prof. F. H. Foster. ‘presented the 
work of the “Church Extension So-' 


Williams] 
preached in the evening on “The Di-| 


ciety’? at the Market-street church. 
Rev. Dr. E. 8. Chapman has accept- 
ed the call to this church, and will 
enter upon his duties next month. 


Rev. T. C. Hunt of Riverside sup- 
- our Hayward church last Sun- 

ay; he returned, we hohe after a 
pleasant vacation, to his own im- 
portant work last Monday. 


Had a glorious day at Santa Cruz 
Y.M.C.A. Blessed fellowship meet- 
ing at 9 A. M., and hall full at 4p. M., 
to listen to ‘talk upon “A Doomed 
World, and a Rejected Saviour.” 
We had a large outdoor gathering 
and powerful meeting in the Salva- 
‘tion Hall in the evening, attended 
with deep conviction, and one con- 
version. H. C. Frencu, M. D. 


Seven persons were received into 
our church in Hydesville on Sunday 
forenoon, August 11th. Six of these 
were on confession and one by letter. 
About a month ago six others were 
received, making thirteen in all re- 
ceived into the Hydesville church. 
Five were received into the Rohner- 
ville church by confession on Sunday 
evening, August llth. These acces- 
sions to both churches are maih- 
ly the results of Miss Grace Scott’s 
labors among us, and we think there 
are more to follow. Others also 
have been saved who have united 
with the Methodist church, and 
some few of other towns may find a 
religious home where they reside. 
Our congregations keep good, consid- 
ering that this is the busy season of 
the year with us. 
| [Rev.] Wm. Gorpon. 


EASTE RN. 


building a new house of worship 
August 13th. 

At South Bend, Minn., a church 
of sixteen members has been organ- 


ized by Mr. W. A. Whitcomb of 
Chicago Seminary. 


The Vermont Chronicle, the Con- | 


gregational newspaper of Vermont, 
has reduced its size, and is issued in 
magazine form. Its place of tics 
cation will be St. Johnsbury. — 


This is the season for a and 
outdoor meetings. The Methodists 
and various other denominations 
are now holding these meetings on 
the seashore of the Eastern States. 


Rev. E. C. Moulton of Red Oak is 
spending his vacation supplying 
two or three little home missionary 
churches in Minnesota, asking for re- 


muneration only his board.—Ad- 


vance. 


MARKET-STREET OHUROH. 


Resolutions adopted by the Mar- 
ket-street Congregational church in 
acting upon the resignation of their 
pastor: 

‘WHEREAS, Our pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Goodell, has asked to be released 
from his pastorate in order that his 
entire strength may be given to his 
duties as instructor in the Pacific 
Theological Seminary; therefore, 

Resolved, That we accede to his 


request, and consent to the release 
asked for. 


realizing the sacrifice involved to 
ourselves. For we give him up to 


coming pastors in the interpretation 
and exposition of our Holy Script- 
ures.; To no other call could we 


have yielded: s6. heartily and un- 
murmuringly. Before ‘this we dare 7 


not hesitate. | 


| Bible, an 


We do this willingly, although| 


be a teacher of teachers, a guide to| — 


In taking. this action, we place up- meee 
record. our: thanks, both*to our] 
ved pastor and our Heavenly | 


Father, for all the hallowed wade] 
tions of the past three years. We 
bear grateful testimony to the blame- 


| lessness of his life; to the loftiness of 


his aims, and the steadiness with 
which he has kept our eyes upon the 
spiritual interests of the church; to 
his ability as an expounder of the 
the skill with which he 
has guarded our study of it, showing 
us what to search for and how to use 
it; to the Scriptural authority on 
which his preaching has uniformly 
been based; to his interest in the 
children and youths by which he 
has won and retained their confidence 
and love; to his unwavering devo- 
tion to all the details of pastoral 
duty; his vigilant eye upon every 
member of his congregation; his 
réady with the suffering, 
and his helpful presence in the 
chamber of sickness andin the house 
of mourning. And in all these ser- 
vices we recognize the co-operating 
agency of her who, amid much weak- 
ness of the flesh, has proved herself a 
helpmeet so efficient. 


We should, moreover, be inex- 
cusably derelict did we not also 
make mention of our pastor's wise 
leadership and tireless devotion in 
the erection of our present comely 
and convenient church home. The 
building itself is a testimony of his 
keen foresight, his persuasive influ- 
ence in winning friends ‘and contri- 
butions to our enterprize, without 
which its success would have been 
impossible; his careful planning, his 
patient investigation, intelligent over- 
sight and cultivated taste. He has 
wrought much of himself into this 
structure, and leaves it as a lasting 
memorial of his faithful ministry. 


So we face the future, united in 
heart, hopeful in spirit, well housed, 
and prepared for effective service 
in behalf of the community and of 
the wider kingdom of our Lord. 


May God’s richest blessing attend 
him and his beloved companion. 
May his influence on _ successive 
classes in our school of the prophets 
be increasingly felt in better under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures, in 
the development of Christian charac- 
ter, and larger power in the art of 
persuading men to be reconciled to 
God. And may we not be forgetful 
of the lessons we have learned from 
his lips and life. By vote of the 
church, - JOHN GILL, Clerk. 

OAKLAND, Aug. 7th. 


‘THIRD OHUROH RESOLUTION. 


‘Ata meeting of the Third emi 
gational church and society held . 
Wednesday, the 14th inst., the fol. 
lowing résolution was adopted: 

Wuereas, Our pastor, the. Rev. 


Frederick B. Pullan, has received a 


call from the Pilgrim ‘Congregational 


church of. Providence, R. and for’ 


ose of accépting the game 
has tendered his resignation as our 


the pur 


pastor; and 


Wuergas, The five years of faith- 2 
ful service rendered by him to this 
church have been greatly. blessed... 
and: have created feelings of. Chris- 
tian fellowship and good-will with: — 


other churches; and © 


Wuereas, To a careful prepara- 


tion of sermons and a sincerity -of 


thought has been added a wonderful 
power of word illustration, all. of | 
which has been made yet more im- 

pressive by a judicious use of the . 


stereopticon; and. 


WHEREAS, For his ministering to 
the temporal wants of the poor and | | 
wants of all; for his. . 
tender solicitude and earnest § m- 
pathy, and for his efforts in be alf 
of, the uplifting of the masses, the — 
members of this parish and the peo- - 
ple of this city owe him a debt of — 
gratitude which they can never re- — 


the spiritual 


pay, therefore, be it 


esolved, That in parting, our 


kindest wishes will ever attend him, 


and that we recommend him to the _ 
parish to which he is to minister as — : 
one worthy of their full. ‘confidence a 


and highest esteem. | 
-CHARLES H. Ham, 
Wm. H. Hype, JR., 
HERBERT B. ‘Warp, 


Committee. | 


SAN FRANcrsco, , Aug. 15th. 


The twenty-eighth Toduetrial 
position of the Mechanics’ Institute ... 
is now well under way in the pavil- 
ion in this city. This is'always a . 
popular resort for our citizens, and. _ 
it bids fair to beso this year,judging 
And the | 


by the number _ present. 
display is very good, and more than 


usually free from sometimes objec- . 


tionable features. It is also good to 


say that it is not open on the. holy, 


Sabbath. 


The pastorate of Dudley 


of Kau Claire, Wis., was closed Aug- 


ust 11th, much to the regret of the — 


church and community. Dr. Dudley 
had been with this church twenty- 
six years. 


and aches of an annoying nature, a torturous nature, a danger- 
ous nature, can be quickly and surely cured with Pain-Killer. 
As no one is proof against pain, no one should. be without 


Pain-Killer. 


to gst bottle at 


} .,. Sold everywhere. The quantity has been doubled but the pri aks 
 the’same, 25c. Look out for worthless imitations.’ Buy’ thé genuine,“ 
| bearing the .ngme—PERRY Davis & Son. | 


This good old remedy kept at hand, will save 
‘much suffering and many calls on the doctor. | 
mer complaints of grown folks or children it has stood with- 
out an equal for over halfa o time like the present’ 


For all sum- @ | 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE YOUNG 
LADIES’ BRANOH. 


‘The date of this meeting has been 
postponed from the regular time, 
August 17th, to Thursday, August 
29th. It will be held at the First 
Congregational church, San Fran- 
cisco, and consist of an afternoon 
session, beginning at two o’clock, 
and a young people’s rally at half 
after seven. Basket supper at six. 

In the afternoon the usual busi- 
ness will be transacted, and arrange- 
ments are being made for papers 
and discussions on several subjects in- 
teresting and helpful to all mission- 
ary workers in Mission Circles, Sun- 
day-schools, and Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. The topics will in- 
clude “ Study,” “ Ways of Giving,” 
“Conduct of Meeting,” ““The Need of 
Young Ladies’ Societies.” 

Correspondence is in progress with 
several well-known and delightful 
speakers, who will make both after- 
noon and evening particularly inter- 
esting. 

In the evening the Morning Star 
offering will be presented. Some of 
the members of the city church 
chorus have kindly promised to as- 
sist in the music. Look for com- 
plete program in next week’s PactFic, 
and plan to attend. 


OUR TREASURY. 


Only two more weeks in which to 
send in funds for financial year end- 
ing September 1, 1895. Are your 
collections made, and results for- 
warded ? If not, you have earnest, 
serious work before you; $5,710.90 
cannot be raised in these times with- 
out consecrated, united endeavor. 
Let each one do all in her power, 
and the money will be forthcoming. 


A OHINESE WEDDING. 


[The following extracts from a 
private letter to Miss Clark of Berke- 
ley, we know, will be enjoyed by all 
our readers. | 

JEN Tsun, SHANSI, CHINA. 

Dear Friends: I want to write you 
about the two Christian weddings 
which took place in Ten-chu-fu last 
May. One was Dr. Atwood’s cook, a 
Christian young man, reserved in 
manner, neat in appearance, rather 
slow in his movements, saving in 
money matters, and cool in his judg- 
- ments and feelings, one would judge. 
The custom for marriage is to have 
aman who sees the parents of the 
bride and groom, and decides wheth- 
er the match will be suitable. ‘The 
bride and groom do not have their 
wishes considered, and often do not 
see each other at all until the day of 
the wedding. Well, the cook, Shoe 
Shang by name, saw a girl on the 


street whom he thought he would} 


like to have for a wife, ard nothing 
else would do. She had unbound 
feet, too, which he thought a great 
advantage. He must marry her, 
and marry her at once! She with 
her parents and brothers were living 
in a hut outside the city; mere beg- 
gars, or more: properly speaking ref- 
ugees, who were here begging a liy- 
ing. Dr. Atwood warned him, fear- 
ing that when the money—about 
thirty dollars—was paid, the girl, 
father, mother and all would be gone, 
no one would know where; but. the 
cook thought not. So the wedding 
was arranged, the day set, the invi- 
tations sent out, and the marriage 
took place. They sent carts for us 
early in the morning to go to the 


Doctor’s, which would be the home’ 


of the groom. When we arrived the 
musicians, if so they might be called, 
who were stationed near the gate, 
began to play loudly, piping and 
drumming at a rate which was noise 
without -harmony to our western 
ears, but which to them wag doubt- 
less as sweet as Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
ding March. The groom met and 
saluted us, dressed in fine borrowed 
clothes. We went into the room 
where the guests were assembled, 
and where they had eaten breakfast. 
About noon the bridal chair, carried 
by four men, went to the bride’s 
house, and in about. an hour return- 
ed with her. She was dressed in’ a 
red calico garment, fastened with a 
leather girdle, and had a heavy 
crown on her head, with a long red 
veil concealing her face. These gar- 
ments and the crown are rented with 
the chair. When she alighted from 
the chair two women met her and 
escorted her to where the groom was 
waiting. And the ceremony, con- 
sisting of the marriage service, sing- 
ing and prayer, was performed by 
Dr. Atwood. | 

The young people who were mar- 
ried in our place were Mr. Wang 
and Miss Tsin, or, as we would say, 
Mr. King and Miss Field. It came 
about in this way: Mr. King lives at 
the village where we spend the sum- 
mer. We had Miss Field’s uncle 
and aunt come out to conduct the 
school, and they arranged the match 
before we knew anything about it. 
He wanted to be married at once, 
but we persuaded him to wait and 
let her come into the girls’ school for 
a time; so she was inthe school a 
part of last year. She has been un- 
der Christian instruction part of the 
time for three years, and has im- 
proved greatly. We hear now that 
he says he is suffering some persecu- 
tion from his neighbors, who won’t 
let him plant his field unless he wor- 
ships idols. 

It is not always smooth for these 
early Christians. The 15th of their 
8th moon, our “harvest moon,” is 
one of their special days for wor- 
shiping, and on this day they always 
eat a certain kind of cake, called 
“moon cake.” This year we were at 
the river, and invited several who 
are interested in the doctrine to our 
home. We held a Christian service, 
and gave them a dinner. I, as usu- 
al, sat on the hang, and waited on 
the women, which was much easier 
than it would have been to eat their 
food. It look Sygiyell, but, oh, the 
taste ! 

The 1st of October we came here 
to Jen Tsun, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson live. This is a village 
sixty-six miles from Ten-chu-fu. 
We came to visit for only a month, 
but have decided to remain during 
the winter, and perhaps permanently. 
It is a rich village. | 


MUD WALLS. | 
The buildings are nearly all lat- 


tice-work, which look very airy and 


pleasant in summer, but will not an- 
swer for winter; so Mr. T—— has 
had mud walls put up. This will 
sound odd to you, but the mud here 
is much more adhesive than at home, 
and when plastered over and white- 
washed it makes a good wall. Mr. 
and Mrs. T—— are doing village 
work mostly. There are three or 
four villages where Mrs. T— and I 
go regularly, and many more where 
Mr. T— goes. He distributes tracts, 
and talks to the people. 


A GRATEFUL PATIENT. 


The people say and do many 
queer things. Dr. Atwood had a 
man in his hospital whom he cured. 
Not long after the man came around 


with a few apples to sell—forty, I 
believe. | 
each, while six cash was as much as 
they were worth. He talked and 
talked until Dr. Atwood was tired, 
and sent him off saying he didn’t 
want the apples at any price. After 
a few hours the man returned bring- 
ing the apples, and said that as the 
doctor had saved his life he would 
let him have the apples for ten cash: 
The same kind could be bought in 
the market for six cash. Sample of 
gratitude |! | 

On Sunday Mr. Thompson, as an 


illustration of their being pleased to 


go to heaven, asked a man if he 
would not be pleased to receive a 
call to go to Peking to see the Em- 
peror. ‘‘ Oh, no,” the man said, “I 
would have to pay my own travel- 
ing expenses.” 

People who come into our houses 
to call are always curious about our 
things. One day a man noticed the 
scales, and turning to another caller, 
said with great wisdom, “ That is a 
washing machine.” . 

Mr. Atwater has a new teacher, a 


man who has never been with for- 


eigners; a “rank heathen,” we would 
say. Hetold Mr. Atwater that the 
Chinese have a great and wonderful 
book which but few can understand, 
or look into its depths—“The Canon 
of Charges’’—a book of divination, 
so great, so deep—why, it could not 
be carried to foreign countries; were 
it- placed on the boat, the steamer 
would be unable to move; it would 
stop. One day we asked the boy 
who does our washing to lead the 
donkey around the court for the 
children to ride. He flew into a 
rage, and declared, in the loudest 
tones and with wildest gestures, that 
he wouldn’t, he wouldn’t, He would 
do any kind of work, but to lead the 
donkey for the children to ride—no, 
never. When he subsided some- 
what, he explained that he was afraid 
they would get hurt, and he would 
be held responsible. These illustra- 
tions give you an idea of the charac- 
ter of the people; their lack of grati- 
tude; their first thought of money; 
their great wisdom, which is an 
empty shell; their uncontrollable 
temper. Pray for us! 

| Lyp1a Lorp’ Davis. 


Hone IMlissions, 


_ FROM THE FIELD. 


A FEW MORE EXCERPTS FROM QUAR- 
TERLY REPORTS. | 


First from “the church in the sky.” 
Brother Banham writes: “We thank 
God for a successful quarter. Etta 
and Beckwith congregations have 
grown marvelously, and much inter- 
est shown. Church edifice at Beck- 
with assured, and work already be- 
gun. First lumber hauled yesterday 
(June 26th). Seven hundred and 
seventy dollars have been collected 
from the field in eight days. We 
need $230 more, and have forty peo- 
ple to canvass. This, with $250 ex- 
pected from the C. C. B. Society, 
will give us a $1,200 church. Seven 
added to church roll on confession; 
three more at Beckwith and three at 
Etta to come in next communion; 
work begun at Mohawk Valley, with 
much encouragement; am going over 
next week (July 1st) to hold a week’s 
services. [I am now preaching. at 


the Island, Beckwith, Mohawk, Mc- 
Nair’s Mill, West Side and Etta— 
six appointments; and could fill two 
more, if not three, if I could get the 
time. Loyalton asks us to come; 
the Summit also; and work could be 


He wanted sixteen cash 


begun at’ - Marbles’ Hot -Springs 
schoolhouse.” Mr. Banham-has had 
the assistance of Rev. L. L. Wirt 
and of Rev. F. L: Smith during the 
quarter. Last winter he (Banham), 


turning his back on the proffer of a 


parish in the genial region of the 
bay, went back to his mountain - 
charges in the face not only of hard- 
ship, but of sickness, too. “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, he has his 


reward,” 


Modoc county has appeared sever-— 
al times in these reports; but we 
shall not weary of them if only they - 
may tell the story which Mr. Moody 
sends us from Adin. “The Social 
League mentioned in my last report 
was a decided success. Its meetings 
were kept up for three months, and 
then adjourned until the autumn. 
The reading-room and library we 
failed to secure for want of funds; 
but we succeeded in arousing the 
Good Templars, who will do part of © 
what we proposed. We had two 
inches of snow on the 14th (of April), 
but our Easter exercises by the Sun- 
day-school and choir were some- 
thing new in Adin, and were highly 
appreciated. I think your books 
will show that our home missionary 
collection was the largest ever raised 
in Adin. We are planting a crop, 
hoping to pay a debt of $165 on our 
parsonage. We have set shade trees 
around the church and fruit trees 
around the parsonage.” We aresor- 
ry to be obliged to add that Mr. 
Moody has resigned this much-need- 
ed work in Adin. During the month 
of July he accepted the charge of the - 
churches of Pokegama and Horn- 
brook in Siskiyou county, and is 
now at work in those fields. May 
the blessing of the Lord follow him, 
the power of God rest upon him, and 
the grace of God flow out from him 
upon those communities | | 

Our solitary standard-bearer in 


}Modoc county—now that Mr. Moody 


has departed—Rev. Louis Wallace, | 
tells us of an effort which the little 
church at Likely are making to se- 
cure a house of worship. “It is a 
good community,” he writes, “and 
my associations with them have gone 
far to encourage and give assurance : 
of the Divine blessing upon my la- 
bors. We had, up to Saturday last, 
$360 subscribed for the new build- 
ing, and had not finished the can- 
vass. Still, I can see that:it will be 
difficult, in view of the scarcity of 
money. YetI believe it will be good. 
for them to be burdened in the Lord’s 
service.” 

Crossing the arbitrary line, on one 
side of which we write California, . 
and on the other Nevada, we come’ 
to Reno, where for seven and a half 
years Thomas Magill has represented 
our faith and polity. Twosentences 
from his recent report must close 
these extracts: “I have discovered, 
he says, “that only a praying church 
can bea prosperous church.” And 
s0 he is laboring to induce more 
prayer at home, and a larger attend- 
ance at the prayer-meeting of the 
church. The other sentence is this: 
“During my pastorate of seven anda 
half yous in Reno I have only re- 
ceived one person into membership 
from a Congregational church.” 
When we read such words we can 
appreciate what Mr. Magill, in a pre- 
vious report, said about the hunger. 
of his soul for Christian fellowship. 
May the Master’s greater intimacy 
supply the lack. 


‘* The sea, the sea, the open sea, 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free, - 
_ Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth’s wide regions 
round,”’ 
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Sunday School 


LESSON-FOR SEPTEMBER 18T. | 


BY REV. W. A. TENNEY. 


Subject.—“‘The Fall of Jericho.”’ 
(Josh. vi: 8-20.) 

Golden Text.—“By faith the walls 
of Jericho fell down, after they were 
compassed about seven days.” (Heb. 
x1: 30.) 

_ About two weeks after Israel cross- 

ed the Jordan they besieged Jericho. 
The city was protected: by strong 
walls and gates. The people had no 
adequate implements to force an en- 
terance. In verses 2-5 the Lord 
gives Joshua directions how to take 
the city, and in verses 6-7 Joshua 
issues the order to the priests. Verses 
8-17 give the carrying out of the 
_ program. God’s method was not to 
assail the stronghold with battering 
rams. He left no margin for the 
display of gallantry. The city must 
be taken by faith; but true faith 
must be exhibited in exact obedience 
to God’s directions, however ineff- 
cient, unfit,empty 4hd'‘foolish the 
means used might seem to brainy 
men. 

I. The order of the procession. 

1. The vanguard of armed men. 

2..The seven priests with jubilee 
trumpets (ram’s horns), 

3. The ark of the. covenant borne 
on the shoulders of four priests. 

4. The people (V. 7) rere-ward 
(V. 9). The Hebrew signifies the as- 
sembly, the residue of the emi- 
grants (?) “gathers up all the strag- 
glers.’’ (Bush.) 

II. The weapons of warfare. 
“trumpets of ram’s horns.” Our 
translation is incorrect. There is no 
other place in the Bible where zobal 
is rendered ram’s horns. In Ex. 
xix: 13 the same word is rendered 
‘‘trumpets” and in the margin “cor- 
net.” In Lev. xxv: 9 “trumpets of 
jubilee” is given.- The word signifies 
a joyful sound. The instrument dif- 


fered from the long, straight trumpet 


used as a signal of war. It was 


shaped like a bugle horn or cornet) 


without keys. The word is render- 
ed cornet in I Chron. xv: 28; II 
Chron. xv: 14; Ps. xcvii: 6. Dur- 
ing twelve revolutions around Jeri- 
cho the clarion voice of the cornet 
was the only sound Israel were al- 
lowed to make. Strange as it would 
seem, the instrument and its sound 
was not a signal of war, but of vic- 
tory. Faith was assured of victory 
while as yet all visible appearances 
were against it. 

III. The number seven. “Seven 
priests; seven trumpets; seven days 
compassing the walls; seven repeti- 
tions on the seventh day.’’ Seven 
days were set apart by the Hebrews 
for the Passover and the feast of 
tabernacles; for the consecration of 
priests, and for purification of the 
unclean. Seven animals were to be 
offered in sacrifice; and the blood of 
atonement was sprinkled seven times 
on the altar or the mercy-seat. Seven 
was a sacred number. | 

IV. Monotonous and continued 
obedience. What could have been 
more trying to the patience of the 
emigrants than to be required to 
march daily around the impregnable 
- city, in the same trail and tracks, 
and no variation of motion or sound. 

Complete obedience and trust can 
be proved only by a long series of 
repetitions. The expert horse-trainer 
trots his beast daily for many 


months over the same track, before: 


he presumes to call public attention 
to his epeed. The recruit in the 
army is put through the same evo- 


Testament saints: 


died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar 
off, and were persuaded of them, and 
embraced them, and confessed that 
they were strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth.” 
V. The shout of victory. On their 
thirteenth trip around. the city, 
“Joshua said to” the people, Shout; 
for the Lord hath given you the city.” 
“The wall fell down: flat,” 2. e., to 
the foundations. The defenses were 
removed. Rahab, the harlot, was 
spared. She did an act. of ,.kindness 
and faith to the spies. The scarlet 
cord suspended from her window was 
the token that saved her. | 
Rahab was a great sinner re- 
deemed. She became the wife of Sal- 
mon (Matt. i: 5), and. consequently 
the great grandmother of David, and 
the remote line from which Christ 
wasborn. Inthegenealogy of Christ, 
including forty-two generations, only 
four women are mentioned: before 
Mary (Matt. i), Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, 


‘and the wife of Uriah (Bath-sheba). 


Rahab was a Canaanite, and Ruth a 
Moabite. The early character of Ta- 
mar, Rahab and Bath-sheba is well 
known. Marvelous are God’s ways 
in saving the chief of sinners; and 
more marvelous the honor he bestows 


upon the redeemed wrecks of human- 


ity. Let the boasting self-righteous 
remember that the Lord said, “Ver- 
ily I say unto you that the publicans 
and the harlots go into the kingdom 
of God before you.” Because they 
found out that they were sinners, 
lost and helpless, they repented, 
turned to Christ, believed in him, 
and were saved. Those who trust in 
themselves will certainly fall short 
of life. 


USES OF WIT AND HUMOR IN LIT- 
ERATURE. 


BY ANNA 8. AVERILL. 


There is a lugubrious refrain to 
some old hymn which I have heard, 
long ago, which runs thus: 

‘* Man was made to mourn.’’ 

True is it; his first salute to the 
world he enters is a wail, a cry. His 
experiences, through the stages of 
colic, cutting teeth, whooping-cough 
and measles, are wet with tears; it 
is through many. a painful fall he 
learns to walk upright; by many a 
hurt he learns what will harm; by 
the ministry of sorrow, the lessons 
of self-control and self-mastery are 
gained. But the smiles lie hard 
by the wail, the sunshine soon dries 
the tear, the laugh bids avaunt to 
the grim spirits of grief and despair, 
and hope sings her pean of triumph 
over the darkest hour. The writer 
who is able by his humor to make 
us smile, by his wit to break out in- 
to genial, healthful laughter, has be- 
stowed a good gift to the reading 
world. Even he who stings by his 
satire and bites with his sarcasm 
has a mission of good, if by them 
vails are rent. Evil is made to 
seem the thing it is, hypocrisy to 
quail before truth, and malice and 
meanness to spread their dark wings 
out of sight and beyond touch. 

Wit, quick, scathing, is usually 
directed to things upon the surface. 
We laugh at the conceit, the unex- 
pected placing of objects that are 
unlike, or a keen exposure of some 
absurdity, and with the laugh the 
effect is gone. Of this kind, the 


struct. 


ning; the most reprehensible, the | 
use of slang; | 
sharp shaft aimed at personal defects 


the -most .cruel, 
or incidental misfortunes. Wit, if it 
seeks reformation at all, does it by 
means of ‘Tidicule; its thorns leave 
stings that hurt, often piercing so 
deeply that the pain makes us ob- 
livious to the kindly effect intended. 
Humor is more kindly; it may, like 
the sunlight, expose the scars and 
deformities of human nature, but it 
heals as it touches; it is as healthful 
as it is attractive. 
Mirth, and that which excites it, 
changes with time and circumstances, 
The sharp thrusts of Aristophanes 
at. the foibles of his age, which would 
set his Greek audiences into par- 
oxysms of laughter, scarcely awaken a 
smile upon a modern face; the coarse 
humor of Chaucer, greatly relished 
in his day, wearies us now; we fail to 
see the wit. The scintillations that 
sparkle ever fresh and bright from 
the.pages of Shakespeare will never 
lose their magnetic attraction .and 
force, because they, like his wisdom, 
his philosophy, his learning, were 
not for his epoch alone, but for all 
time. | 
- Our literature, English and Amer- 
ican, has been fully and admirably 
represented in the lines of humor, 
satire and irony. Passing by Swift, 


who, dealing with savage delight in} 


most scathing wit— 
‘‘Dipped: his pen in scorn’s fiery poison,” 


Finding nothing so pure and lovely 
that he could not hold it up to. ridi- 
cule, nothing so sacred that he hes- 


itated to hurl at it hissharpest arrows 


of jesting abuse, we will only glance 
at Sterne in somewhat better humor. 
He at least softened his sharpest 
thrusts with passages of playful 
kindliness, touching pathos and real 
beauty. But we may pause with 
real relish with Addison, whose wit 
will make us laugh but leave no 
sting behind; whose gentle satire, di- 
rected against the foibles of society, 


‘and sins against our neighbors and 


ourselves, will both amuse and in- 
Addison never aimed his 


| polished shafts at moral duties or re- 


Jigious beliefs; his mérriment is 
tinctured with purity and a genuine 
sympathy with humanity. So with 
Charles Lamb, whose wit is temper- 
ed with truest wisdom and the most 
touching pathos. Thackeray’s ef- 
fective irony, directed against the 
self-seeking meanness and debasing 
servility of the society of his times, 
which he detested, not only exposed 
them to contempt, but served to sug- 
gest nobler ideals to the men and 
women among whom he moved. 

Among American writers no mod- 
ern author has excelled Irving in 
natural grace and genial, healthful 
humor. Who does not read his in- 
imitable “Rip Van Winkle” with 
real delight, and most thankfully re- 
member Joseph Jefferson’s masterly 
rendering of it upon the stage? 
Who has not reveled in quiet pleas- 
ure over his legends of “Sleepy Hal- 
low’? One who closes.the volumes 
of his “Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York” is conscious of having 
been in a continuous laugh within, 
although there may have been no 
audible expression of it, the humor 
is so delicious, so delightful, leaving 
no sting, no bad taste, no offensive 
images in the mind. 

Of others, Mark Twain, Frank 
Stockton, Josiah Allen’s wife, Arte- 
mas Ward and Robert Burdette are 
each, in his own line, charming hu- 
morists, whose wit amuses while it 
ennobles and elevates. . 

Among American humorists Oliver 


‘cheapest, the most popular, is pun-| Wendell Holmes takes highest rank. 


We may laugh -louder and more 
spontaneously over the wit of others; 
but he has the real genius of mirth 
and the elements that will make it 
as acceptable to prosterity as to our- 
selves. A satirist he was, but one 
who sought to heal, not to wither; 
he exposed not the dark, sinful and 
corrupt things in society, but, like 


the good physician that he was, he -~ 


cast. about for those that are pleas- 
ing and innocent, while amusing. 
Born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1809; 
he died—was it yesterday? It 
seems so recently that he was amon 

us, the genial, young octogenarian! 
But he has gone from our sight, the 
gap has closed over him, we speak 
no more of him as living. Others 
already have pressed toward the va- 


cancy, finding themselves too small, 


indeed, to fill the space of him who 
was a skillful physician, a genial 
humanitarian, a kindly humorist, a 
voluminous writer and a loyal pa- 
triot. So is it none of us are essen- 
tial. We play our part, then the 
“flood of ages” sweeps us onward, as 
others appear above its crest, eager 
to fill our places, and we are for- 


gotten. Happy, indeed, if we leave 
behind us— | | 


‘* Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, may take heart again.”’ 

The “Autocrat of the Breakfast 

Table” is the best work in his 

peculiar vein that Holmes has left to 

the reading public. Offered first 

through the pages of the Atlantic 

Monthly, it became at once widely 

popular. Holmes was then past the 


meridian of a life fullof profession- © 


al work in Harvard, which partook 
of the completeness that. marked his 
entire career. A slight thread of 


story runs through these papers, but — 


their chief charm lies in the sudden 


flashes of wit, the poetical descrip- — 


tion, and the exquisite delineations 
of character, Notin formal descrip- 
tions are these presented, but in 
what his actorssay and do. “They 
are a feast of useful and varied learn- 
ing,’ says a critic, “information on 
the sciences, arts and letters, com- 
municated with such fascinating in- 
terludes, such constantly recurring 
diversion and food for smiles and 
laughter, that they are eagerly ab- 
sorbed by the least scholarly of read- 
ers, | 

Within the next twelve. years the 
Autocrat was succeeded by the ‘‘Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table,” and 
the “Poet at the Breakfast Table,’ 
never so popular, as the keen relish 
of the first could not be preserved af- 


ter it was once gratified. His liter- | 


ary labors along the lines of fiction, 
biography, and medical science, ac: 
cepted as standard at the present 
time, were remarkable, his last con- 
tribution to the reading public being 
given when he was past eighty years 
of age. %o the last he retained his 
genial appreciation of the humorous, 
his kindly interest in all that was 
human, and his steady claim to eter- 


nal youth, in spite of the encroach- 


ments of years. In the decling of life 
he illustrated how imperative the 
law, if one would round out a har- 
monious being with a reasonable 
probability of a placid old age, that 
the mental, as well as the physical 
and spiritual powers, should be kept 
in healthful exercise and equal poise, 
and that cheerful reading, cheerful 
thinking, and cheerful speaking will 


best conduce to a cheerful ending of 
life, which will leave a glow behind - 


it, sweet and beautiful as that which 
lingers upon the mountains and glo- 
rifies their shadows, long after the 
sun has sunk from mortal sight. 
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Southern 


HESE two pages are edited by Rev. H. P. 
Cask, Rev. J. T. Forp and President C. 
G. BALpwin. The Southern office is located 


' at Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal, Ad- 


dress all copy to C. G. Baldwin. All subscrip- 
tions from Southern California will be received 
by the Claremont office. For information, ad- 
dress C, G. Baldwin, Claremont, al. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


With two or three editors of South- 
ern California pages away, and the 
third more busy than usual, these 
pages will take almost a vacation 
themselves to-day. 

We publish the announcement of 
the Pomona College School of Music 
because it is a matter of interest to 
all friends of the College, and that 
means to every subscriber in South- 
ern California and to many at the 
North. All will be glad to get as 
full an introduction to Professor Fill- 
more as possible. | 

Church notes are very scarce this 
They will continue to be so 
during the vacation and the absence 
of Mr. Ford until our friends in all 
the churches see to it that reports 
from them are sent in. 


‘OHUROH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


A very interesting gospel temper- 
ance service, illustrated by a large 
number of beautiful stereopticon 
views, was held in Pico Heights 
church, Los Angeles, on a recent 
Sunday evening, by Rev. George 
Morris. The Sunday-school scholars 
and L. T. L. answered the questions 
of the lecturer very promptly and 
intelligently. Brother orris is 
ready to respond to a limited num- 
ber of calls for lectures on different 
subjects, illustrated by stereopticon 
views. 

The West End church, Los An- 
geles, recently held a special meet- 
ing for the purpose of incorporation. 
They also selected a most eligible 
church lot and instructed the trus- 
tees to proceed in the purchase of it. 
The meeting was very pleasant and 
harmonious, and gives a _ cheerful 
outlook for the work this church has 
in hand. | 

Rev. F. 8. Forbes, pastor of the 


Congregational church of Santa Bar- 


bara, has begun a series of Sunday- 
evening discourses on social reform. 
Last Sabbath week the topic was 
“The Attitude of the Church to So- 
ciety,” and last Sabbath “The Rela- 


_ tion of the Church to Immigration.” 


These discourses are most able and 
practical, and that they are appreci- 
ated is shown by the increasing num- 
bers of interested listeners. Not for 
years have the morning and evening 
congregations been so large as now. 


POMONA OOLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIO. 


~Mr. John Comfort Fillmore, late 
Director of the Milwaukee School of 
Music, having accepted the director- 
ship of the School of Music in Po- 
mona College, desires to make the 
following announcement: The school 
will have in the future, as it has 
had in the past, two leading aims: 
(1) the promotion of musical intel- 
ligence, and (2) the development of 
the abilities of its pupils as execu- 
tants. 

The term “musical intelligence’’ is 
to be understood here in its most 
comprehensive sense, as meaning to 
include everything pertaining to 
both the form and the content of 


music. A thorough _course in ear 
training will be required as prepara- 
tory to the study of harmony; and 
the higher branches of musical the- 
ory, counterpoint, form, etc., will 
follow this. Much will also be made 
of the history and esthetics of music. 
In short, music will be regarded and 
treated as one of the highest modes 
of mental activity, as an art which 


embodies many of the noblest con- 


ceptions the human race has inher- 
ited, and as worthy of the same at- 
tention bestowed on literature and 
science, to be appreciated and en- 
joyed, and made an important part 
of the mental possessions and re- 
sources even of those who neither 
play nor sing. 

he training of executants will 
have for its aim and end artistic in- 
terpretation. Technique is solely a 
means to this end. But since it is 
an indispensable means, no pains 
will be spared to give all our pupils 
the most thorough technical training 
possible, in accordance with the lat- 
est ideas and methods. 


The courses of study outlined in 
the latest catalogue of Pomona Col- 
lege will remain unchanged for the 
present. Of course all such courses 
will be more or less modified, to 
adapt them to the — needs of 
particular pupils. The prices an- 
nounced in the catalogue will also 
continue the same for the college 
work at Claremont. 


Beginning with September 9th, 


the director and his assistants will | 


give lessons two days in the week at 
Pomona as well as at Claremont. 
Arrangements have been practically 
concluded, with a thoroughly com- 
petent vocal teacher well known to 
the director, Mrs. Charles Hardon, 
formerly a teacher in Philadelphia. 
Professor C. C. Brannan has _for- 
tunately recovered his health suffi- 
ciently to meet whatever demand 
there may be for lessons on the vio- 
lin, both at Claremont and at Po- 
mona. Professor Fillmore and Mrs. 
Hardon will meet pupils in the par- 
lors of the Congregational church, 
Pomona, on Monday and Tuesday, 
September 9th and 10th. Mrs. Har- 
don will give lessons there on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays; Professor Fill- 
more on Tuesdays and Fridays, and 
Professor Brannan on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. Owing to the addi - 
tional expense incurred in covering 
the Pomona field, there will be a 
slight advance on the college prices 
for tuition. The rates will be as fol- 
lows: Fall term, fourteen weeks, $28; 
winter term, twelve weeks, $24; 
spring term, eleven weeks, $22; two 
half-hour lessons per week; har- 
mony and ear training, introductory 
to harmony, two full hour lessons 

r week, classes of eight to twelve, 
$7 , $6 and $5.50. ae 

The new director hopes to merit 
and to receiye the confidence and 
patronage of those who have hereto- 
fore been friends of the school, as 
well as of others whose interest in 
Pomona College and its educational 
work is only just beginning. 


A WORD FROM THE COLLEGE. 


To the above announcement of 
Professor Fillmore himself it is fit- 
ting that a few words be added on 
behalf of the College. 

Pomona College exists for public 
uses. 


If it were not so the friends of 


the College would not contribute, as 


‘they do each year, two dollars for 


every dollar of income. In line with 
this 
wealth, it rejoices in having secured 
a musician who is so well known 
throughout the country and abroad 
as pre-eminently a musical thinker 
me critic and an educator, a man 
who believes that men and ‘women 
have ears if they know how to listen, 
and who has the greatest enthusiasm 
to teach them how. His general 
work in the College will be pervas- 
ively felt along the lines of intelli- 
gent comprehension of music, as he 
says, on the part of those who will 
not undertake to sing or play them- 
selves. The general public will feel 
his influence in the current publica- 
tions of Southern California and in 
the lecture field. 

Persons acquainted with musicians 
already know Professor Fillmore 
well by reputation, and to them the 
report of his coming has given pleas- 
ure. To the general public it may 
be well to make a few statements 
showing the standing of the man. Of 
his “History of Pianoforte Music” a 
few words from musical authorities 
are appended: 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY. 
“The History of Pianoforte Music” 
by John C, Fillmore supplies a long 
want in the English literature. Ev- 
ery piano pupil ought to read it, as 
it will give them a perfect under- 
standing of our different schools of 
pianoforte music. 
RICHARD ZECKWER. 


If piano pupils could be made to 
master such a work as the above, in 


connection with frequent opportuni- 


ties of hearing the most important 
compositions presented by artists, 
then the three sides of the subject 
would all be presented. 

W.S. B. MATHEWs, 
Author of “How to Understand 
Music.” 


Boston. 


I know of no American work re- 
lating to the art of music, thus far, 
which contains so much solid truth, 
so intelligently and instructively ar- 
ranged, so clearly and attractively 
presented. The author is evidently 
master of his subject; every period of 
the history is rightly characterized, 
the great representative composers 
are concisely and yet eloquently de- 
scribed, and the thread of progress 
through the whole labyrinth of 
pianoforte music is kept constantly 
in sight. The book cannot fail to be 
instructive and of great value to all 
earnest musical students. 

Bosron. JOHN Dwieur. 


I have known Mr. Fillmore for 
some years as one of the ablest essav- 
ists among the musicians of this 
country, and one of the best quali- 
fied to write upon the subject before 
us. I wish every one of my pupils 
to read and study this work, and I 
earnestly hope that Mr. Fillmore 
will follow it with more books as 
well calculated to really aid the 
cause of good music as this one. 

WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD. 

Boston. 


HERsHEY ScHooL oF Musica Art, 

It-is a. mine of valuable informa- 

tion for the student, and should, in 

my judgment, be in the .hands of 

every one interested in music.: I 


urpose to serve the common-| 


shall take great pleasure in recom- 
mending it te my pupils and friends. 
H. CLARENCE Eppy. 


New York. 
It is an extremely well-written 
and instructive work, and should, in 
my judgment, be in the hands of ev- 
ery earnest piano student who wishes 
to know the history of his instru- 
ment and its principal composers. © 

DupLEY Buck. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.. 
I was particularly struck with the 
justness of Professor Fillmore’s esti- 
mate of the relative merits of the: 


‘modern school of writers for the: 


piano. I cannot but think that the: 
work will prove a great aid to all 
earnest students of that instrument. 
H. A. CLARKE. 

Of his work in “Folk Music,” in 
which he is of the very highest stand- 
ing as an authority, the following 
opinions may be quoted: 

The first is taken from R. Wallas- 
chek, the author of the most compre- 


herisive and exhaustive work ever 
written on “Primitive Music.” He 


-|speaks of the very great advantages 


possessed by Professor Fillmore in 
making original investigations among 


the American Indians, and the op-_ 


portunity to make the study at “first 
hand.” In reference to Professor 


Fillmore’s most important conclu-— 
sion, that a harmonic sense, though © 


latent, must be inferred as existing 
in most primitive music, he con- 
cludes by saying: “I do not share 
the not infrequent opinion that a 
sense of melody arose at first. by it- 
self, and that to this later on a sense 
of harmony was added, for I do not 
think one can appreciate melody as 
melody, if one has not some slight. 
harmonic sense. 
so to speak, diverge, instead of form- 
ing a connected group. Nowifmelo-. 
dy is harmonic melody, it follows, I 
think, that tonality is not only pre- 
dominance of one key-note, but of a. 
chord, and that this chord should be 
tonic chord could easily be explained 
by the natural law of producing up- 
per tones. But although this may, 
or may not logically follow, neither 
I, nor any one else, has hitherto ex- 
pressly stated it, much less demon- 
strated it, by examples of primitive 
music. This merit will ever remain 
to your credit.” 

Mr. Fillmore has struck the only 
scientific basis for dealing with all 
primitive art. * * * These ex- 
periments by Mr. Fillmore take this 
question out of the realm of conjee- 


ture into the realm of fact, and in 


this fact we may read a deep signifi- 
cance touching the innermost nature 
and essence of man. * * * [ 
believe these papers to be the most 
important contributions to the sub- 
ject of primitive folk music, and as 
laying down the lines, in general, 
along which any true investigation 


of primitive music must follow.— _ 


C. B. Cady in Music Review, October, 
1898. 
Mr. Fillmore has become expert 


-|in the delicate undertaking of inter-. 


preting Indian music to a degree in 


which he is perhaps surpassed by no 
other white person.— W. S. B. Math- 


ews in Music, September, 1898. 


In general, the following from the 


center of this work during the last 
seventeen years is. brief but compre- 
hensive: Pigs 


The tones would,. 
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Professor J. C. Fillmore, who has 
won a national reputation as an 
authority on the subject of music, 
and as an author of several notable 
books treating on the same, is the 
most commanding figure in the local 
coterie of musical talent —American 
School Board Journal (Milwaukee), 
May, 1894. 

In reference to his coming to Cal- 
ifornia, tho following from the pen 
of W.S. B. Mathews, editor of Music, 
appears in the August number of 
Music: 

It- goes without saying that the 


more one of the clearest thinkers 
and writers we have upon music, 
and a teacher who is experienced 
and thorough. * * * Mr. Fill- 
more is also a very interesting and 
clear musical lecturer, who ought to 
find a great deal of this sort of work 
todo. Respectfully submitted, 
C. G. BaLpwin. 
Pres, Pomona, College: 


PRAYER FOR OTHERS — REASONS 
THEREFOR. 


BY REV. 8. BRISTOL. 


‘“My servant, Job, shall pray for} 


you, for him will I accept” (Job 
xlii: 8). ‘Pray for one another that 
ye may be healed” (James v: 16). 
“Brethren, pray for us” (II Thess. 
ili: 1). 

The duty of speaking to God in 
behalf of others, and making inter- 
cession for them, is taught, directly 
or indirectly, all through the Bible. 
The above quotations are only sam- 
ples. We propose to look at some of 
the reasons which underlie this duty 
and privilege. God always has rea- 
sons for what he does, and for what 
he commands us to do. And very 
often we can see those reasons, or 
some of them. And when we do see 
them the performance is easier, the 
work is better done, and the joy and 
helping greatly increased. Devoutly, 
then, and humbly let us consider 


pray for others, or why God requires 
it. | 

1. Because this duty greatly mul- 
tiplies the occasions and calls of re- 
sort to God. If we only pray for 
ourselves, such are our necessities 
and the promptings of love that we 
shall go often. But when, in addi- 
tion to these, we go in behalf of oth- 
ers, the visits to our Father's house 
will be far more frequent, the path 
more deeply trodden. Since the 
great object—at least one object—of 
prayer is to bring the soul into fre- 
quent contact with God, and thus in- 
crease our acquaintance with him, 
and attachment to his person, pray- 
ers for others are in furtherance of 
the great design. 

2. Praying for others is more be- 
nevolent and divine than praying for 
ourselves. In it we largely leave 
ourselves behind and bear others be- 
fore us, and ask the Lord in their 
behalf. This must be pleasing to 
God, who loves all mankind, and de- 
lights to see us reaching out after 
others’ good and learning to love 
them, too, thus becoming like Him 
in whose image we were made, and 
in whose work of helping others we 
are to participate forever. 

3. In our converse with God about 
others we more truly perceive their 
real condition. We understand their 
case better than before. Turning it 
over and over in the light of his 
countenance, the Spirit helps us to 
see their needs and what we can do 
to help bring about the answer to 
our prayer. No man understands 
so well the condition of sinners, or 


who has .conversed with Christ 
much about them at the throne of 
4. The privilege of prayer for 


given if we pray as we may, fills up 
many an otherwise vacant spot in 
life. How many a “shut in” person, 
sick, bed-ridden, dumb and disabled, 
has been comforted by the thought, 
Ican talk with God, I can pray for 
others, and as surely aid them as if 
well and active at their side. For 
God hears prayers, especially those 
offered for others, and will answer 
them. | 

5. Prayer for others ‘is a great 


wrongs from fellow-beings. We are 
taught to pray for those who despite- 
fully use us and persecute us. And 
when we thus go to God and talk 
with him about such things, we take 
the divine view. of the worth of our 
enemy’s soul, of his bringing-up, per- 
haps, his temperament, temptations, 
misunderstandings, ignorance, etc. 
And we rise from our knees resolved 
to forbear retaliation, and hand in 
hand with the Saviour seek to win 
him from the ways of death. 

6. Prayer for others naturally 
leads to co-operation with them in 
works of benevolence. If I pray for 
a particular missionary enterprise, I 
shall be likely to assist it in its 
emergies, if I can; and all the more 
if I pray for it often and earnestly. 
We can’t ask God—or any one else 
—to help a cause without having the 
conviction come back upon us, “I 
ought to help it if Ican.” So prayer 
for every benevolent association nat- 
urally identifies us with it in inter- 
est and action. 

7. God’s requirement of prayer for 
others sets forth in a most interest- 
ing and attractive form the loving 
and social nature of God. He loves 
to have us come often to him, to talk 
with him of all our affairs. And 
better still, perhaps, to talk of others 
and ask for them, thus securing the 
personal and sanctifying interview, 
and enlarging our hearts towards 
others. Is .it strange he should re- 
ward such interviews and prayers 
for others with special blessings on 
them and us? In so praying, are 
we notin line with him “who ever 
lives to make intercession for us”? 
Are we not walking in his steps? 
“The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.” 
“Brethren, pray for us.”’ 

VENTURA. 


A MURDEROUS ASSAULT. 


(The following was received from China 
by Agent Rev. Walter Frear on Monda 
of this week. Dr.Sheffield is connected wit 
our North China College at Tung Cho, 
near Peking. The attack evidently did 
not come from any anti-missionary feel- 
ing, but was a crime, such as might have 
occurred in this country. The Chinese 
around this Mission all through the late 
war looked to it as a ground of safety to 
themselves:]. 

The city of Tung-cho is the scene 
of one of the worst crimes ever re- 
ported from north China. The Sa- 
tanic malice and fiendish execution 
of the crime are almost beyond 
thought. | 


On Sunday morning, July 7th, 


outside the south gate, went into the 
city to attend church services. On 
his return, as he entered a road 
bounded by high embankments, a 
secluded spot, two men, brothers, 
armed with murderous weapons, with 
the design of taking his life, pounced 
upon him. These men were carpen- 
ters, employed off and on for years 
by the mission in Tung-cho. One 
was armed with a file sharpened at the 


how to lead them to Christ, as he 


others, with the answers sure to be 


modifier of human resentments of 


Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, who resides} 


and one swung a heavy carpenter’s 
hatchet. Both were strong men, the 
elder of the two having the reputa- 
tion of being equal to three men in 
combat. Dr. Sheffield was totally 
unprepared for, and unsuspicious of, 
any attack, and could do but little 
to ward off the blows that rained 
down upon him from two maddened 
men who were yelling like demons. 
He called to the several spectators 
to help him and to save his life, but 
not a hand was lifted in his defense. 
He appealed to the men to spare 
him, knowing that they could have 
no sufficient reason to attack him 
with murderous intent, but the 
blows only came thicker and faster. 
While giving his attention to the 
older man with the file, who was 
trying to gouge out his eyes, the oth- 
er man gave Dr. Sheffield a savage 
blow in the left side which brought 
him to theground. He now thought 
the end was not far off. He had no 
strength: left, and the miscreants 
continued to strikc. him, though 
‘prostrate. It now occurred to him 
to lie quiet as though dead. He suc- 
ceeded in being so until the villains 
— their ghastly work was 
one. 


They left him by the roadside ap- 
parently dead. Notwithstanding his 
serious injuries, Dr. Sheffield never 
for one moment lost his conscious- 
ness or his presence of mind. As 
soon as the men had left him, he 
called to the passers-by, of whom he 
thinks at least thirty heard him, but 
not one gave heed to his cry. So 
much for the spirit of human kind- 
ness in a heathen land; however, 
within fifteen minutes after the mis- 
creants had left him, the good Sa- 
maritan appeared in the person of 
master workman T’s’ui and five men 
who had just heard from a third 
brother of the ruffians (who had re- 
fused to join in the attack) of their 
felonious purpose, and had followed 
on as rapidly as possible, arriving, 
as indicated, about fifteen minutes 
too late to prevent the assault, but 
in time to take the wounded man to 
his home. No foreign aid was at 
hand, but Ts’ui had the presence of 
mind to despatch men at once to 
Peking. A young Chinaman trained 
by Dr. Ingram, formerly of Tung-cho 
Hospital, set to work manfully to 
dress the wounds. Miss Bostwick 
arrived at Dr. Sheffield’s residence 
just an hour after the assault, and 


--|rendered all the assistance in her 


power. 

Thirty-four wounds were counted 
thirteen being on the head, five on 
the right hand and wrist, one ter- 
rible gash in the back near the spine, 
and oné deep cut on the side near 
the heart, and other wounds scat- 


tered over the body. The one most 
to be feared is the frightful cut in the 
region of the heart. _ 

The messenger sent to the Meth- 
odist Mission, Peking, and the tele- 


American Board Mission arrived at 
the same time. Mr. Ed. Lowry, Dr. 
Alvin Howe, a Chinaman with for- 
eign medical training, started im- 
mediately. Mr. Lowry reached Dr. 
Sheffield’s about 9:30 p. M., and Dr. 
Howe some minutes later. Mr. 
Ament also reached the compound 


nese assistant had not discovered 
that the ulna of the left arm was 
broken, or that the bone of the right 
thumb near the hand was dissevered, 
and may need amputation. Dr. 
Howe worked until 3 o’clock a. m. 
dressing these wounds, when the pa- 
tient was allowed rest and felt no 
longer the sting of the needle. 


the. two men is, without doubt, a 
madman, given over to occasional 
fits of uncontrolable anger. He has 


.had several attacks of insanity be-. 


fore, when the members of his fam- 
ily and fellow-workmen were afraid 
of their lives. His anger during this 
outburst was directed to a harmless 
and honest mason, who was working 
with him at the Western Hills on 
Dr. Sheffield’s cottage. Prevented 
from killing the mason at the Hills, 
the mad carpenter had returned to 
Tung-cho vowing vengeance on his 
family. He sought the help of his 
two brothers; one refused, and one 
went with him to execute his hellish 
purpose. Dr. Sheffield interposed on 
behalf of the mason, and warned the 
sane brother of the consequences of 
such acts. This humane attempt to 
save others has been in part the oc- 
casion for these two men to turn 
their wrath on an inoffensive man, 
who has been on friendly terms with 
them for many years. 

The City Magistrate calied prompt- 
ly at Dr. Sheffield’s residence on 
learning of the assault, and had the 
murderers brought with him loaded 
with chains. Dr. Sheffield counsel- 
ed moderation in dealing with the 
men, but notwithstanding they were 
taken to the gateway of the college 
grounds and severely bambooed. 
They are now in prison, and their 
ultimate fate will depend in part on 
the severity of the wounds and Dr. 
Sheffield’s decision with regard to 


should not be left again to go at 
large. 

At present writing Dr. Sheffield is 
resting quietly under the influence 
of a mild opiate, and it is hoped no 


new complications will hinder his re- 
covery. 


point and wielded with two hands, 


2ND FLOOR, FLOOD BLDG. 


TWO CAR-LOADS 
HARDMAN 
CHASE 


CELEBRATED PIANOS 
ARRIVING 


Our bargain room contains one elegant Hardman and one splendid Chase, used ahout si_ 
months, and they will be sold this week at a sacrifice price for cash. Remember the Hard 
man took the highest award at the World's Fair. An elegant upright, lett with us for cash 


sale by lady removing, cost $450, can be had for $175; good as new. Another upright for 
practice, $75. Seeing is believing. Will you come at once ? 


_ THE J. DEWING COMPANY 


BROS. 


SAN FRANOISCOQ 


‘gram sent by Miss Bostwick to the — 


at about 10 p.m. The young Chi- - 


As to the assailants, the elder of | 


them. Such wild beasts certainly — 
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EL NIDO 


Home School for Little Girls 


A lady having a beautiful large home on the 
foot hills of one of the prettiest, healthiest 
valleys of Southern California will take into a 
family school with her own two little daughters 
a few nice little girls, 

The best training in music and English is 

revided and other branches as called for, 
nvalids cannot be taken, but delicate chil- 
dren who need a change of climate with some 
study and a mother’s care will be made wel- 
come and happy. The home is in the midst 
of an orange grove in full bearing, and other 
fruits ripening the year around. Fresh milk, 
etc, References required. Please communi- 


cate with MRS, W. I. RICE 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co,, Cal, 


References—S. T. Black, State Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 
B. T. Williams, Superior Judge, Ventura Co. 
Miss Annie W. Brewer, Oakland High School 
teacher. 


_ Mrs. James K. Newton, teacher in School} 


of Casa de Piedra, Nordhoff 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies 


Nineteenth year; 19 professors and teachers, 
For catalogue or information address the Prin- 
cipal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M., 1036 
Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal, 


TAMALPAIS 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 14th. 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
MASTER, 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 Eleventh Street 
Corner of Clay _ 


Will open Monday, July 29, 1895 


Mrs, M. K. Principal 
T. D. Apams, A.M , Master 
Mary E A.uuen, A-B., Preceptress 


‘The oldest private school in Oakland. Best of accom- 
modations for boarding and day pupils. Includes the 
different departments, from Kindergarten to University 
Work. None but teachers of large culture and expe- 
rience, who are well known to many of the leading 
educators of the country. Special attention to Art, 
Music, Oratorical Work, Physical Culture and Deport- 
ment. A safe and pleasant home school. Centrally and 
healthfully located. 


SAN FRANCISCO LAUNDRY 
OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 
TELEPHONE 5125. 


F. BUFFORD, MANAGER 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 
2429 Mission St., near 2ist, S. F. 


G. W. KEELER, H. E. Snook, 
Manager. Asst. Manager 


Telephone Mission 102 


BELMONT SCHOOL 


Belmont, California 
This school intends to meet the most intel- 


Christian influence, sound schclarship a 
physical well: being. It is fully accredited at 
the University of California in all the courses 
also in advanced work, and at 
University, and gives especial attention to 
preparation for them, but it will continue to 
offer thorough preparation for the best Eastern 
colleges and technical schools. We believe 
that our entire equipment—our teaching force, 
our laboratories, library, gymnasium, heating 
and electric lighting—will command the con- 
fidence of those best able to judge, and we 
therefore cordially invite all interested in help- 
ing to build up a center of good moral and 
intellectual influences to visit the school, 
whether they have sons to educate or not. 
For catalogue address 


W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard), 
Head Master. 


UNIVERSITY ACADEMY 
ALAMEDA, CAL. 


Accredited by the State University and by 
Stanford, possesses the advantages of salubrity 
of climate, beauty’ of location, easiness of 
access, 

Only good boys are received. 

The scholarship is high. 

Home life and school life are thoroughly 
blended. 
_ Boys have every opportunity for sea-bathing, 
boating, bicycling, horse back-riding, tennis- 
playing, etc. 

Next term begins August 6th, 1895. 


W. W. ANDERSON, Principal _ 


PACIFIC 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty: 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele: 
graph avenues. Classical and Special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So 
ciology, and in facile use of the English 
Bible. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. 

. K. McLgan, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 

nd, 


F:A:1:R:B:A:N:K:S §.C:A:L:E:S 
Coffee Mills, Trucks, Ete. | 


ALL SIZES 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


316 - 318 Marker Street, F. 
For sale by all hardware dealers 


MINERAL LAND AGENCY 


Academy of Sciences Building 
$19 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45 


San Francisco 


G. L. BROWN. | 
Manager 


CHIR ESTABLISHMENT 
G URGH BELLS & e Wor 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catalorue. 


ELY & CO, INE 
WEST-TROY. N. 
CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


ligent and exacting requirements —— ; 
n 


Stanford | 


ILLS E 
THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
and Confers Degrees. 
Board 


Rare ities 
us Hours Ride from San Francisco 
and Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, $4735. 


in Music. One 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILL8 COLLEGE P. O.., Alameda o., Cai 


Term begins Aug. 7, 1895. 


ROITT’S 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL 


Burlingame, San Mateo Co. 
| NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first class home for boys Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University 
without examination Fall term com 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. 

IRA G HOITT, Ph.D., Master. | 


(Ex Staie Supt. Public Instruction.) 


Van Ness Young Ladies’ Seminary 
1849 Jackson St., Cor. Gough ~ 


——Under the direction and ownership of-— 


OR. S H. WILLEY 


Aided by a corps of able and experienced teachers 
Number received in the family limited to twenty-five 
Next term opens on August 1, 1895. 


abdili 


H. Le BARON SMITH 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
323 Bush St., S. F. 


Will endeavor to please any who would want a 
suit of clothing made to order. 


Oxford, Nova Scotia, Homespun 
always in stock, manufactured from 


PURE WOOL 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from, Fifteen per cent discount to 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH 8T., 
H. LE BARON SMITH 


Genuine Hand-Woven and Hand 
Spun Goods now in stock 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 


PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
free of charge and we make NO RGE 

UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, write to 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 
G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
427 MONTGCMERY ST. 


San Francisc 


TELEPHONE 52:9. 


The 


Catalogue, 


Ge 


Ge 


SACRAMENTO: 726 K 8t. 


Call and examine latest 


emington Typewriter 


Accuracy in spelling, grammar, composition, etc., habitual neatness of 
work, close observation, and the use of terse and vigorous language, 
are promoted by the writing machine better than by any other means. 


The Simplicity of Design and Exce'lepce of Construction 
ofthe REMINGTON make it unrivaled for general use. 


improvements, or address for Illustrated 


SON & 


SAN FRANOCIS8®O: 8 and 5 Front Street. 


LOS A GELES: 22158. Broadway. 
PORTLAND: 249 Stark Street. 


The Bight Must Win. 


Workman of God, oh, lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like! 

And in the darkest battle-field 
Thou Bhalt know where to strike. 


Thrice blest is he to whom is given 
_ he instinct that can tell 
That God is on the field when he 
Is most invisible. | 


Blest, too, is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s bligdfold eye. 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 


—Frederic W. Faber. 


COURAGE. 


But courage! The God who ap- 
points the discipline and the task is 
the same God who worketh in us to 
will and to do. The internal sup- 
port is equal to the outward pressure; 
and as our day, so is our strength. 
Had Andrew and Peter foreseen the 
trials in store for them, how would 
they have spurned.the Master’s call 
and shrunk in terror from such a 
life! But they did not shrink when 


|the trials came; they found the 


strength where they found the call. 
And though one of them,in a mo- 
ment of weakness, was tempted to 
deny his discipleship, he amply 
atoned for that weakness by his sub- 
sequent life, and according to tradi- 
tion, by his heroic death. Where- 
ever there is a call to do or to bear 
there is strength corresponding to 
that call; and what seemed impossi- 
ble once will seem easy and natural 
as we grow up toit by the gradual 
discipline of life. “It would not do 
for me to enlist,” said a young man 
of feeble health and delicate organ- 
ization, at the breaking out of the 
war; “I should prove a coward on . 
the field of battle.” But he did en- 
list, compelled by the irresistible call 
of patriotism, and showed himself, 
when the trial came, as brave as any 
veteran on the field, and cheerfully, 
in the supreme hour, paid the tribute 
of his life to the sacred cause he had 
espoused.— Ex. 


When Parry, the Arctic navigator, 
sought to reach the Pole with his 
pack of dogs, sledges and dogs ap- 
parently went forward. When, how- 
ever, the sun broke through the mist, 
and the latitudes could be ascertain- 
ed, it was found, to the astonishment 
of the party, that, -without being 
aware of it, they had actually gone 
several degrees backward. The 
ground on which they had moved 
forward was a detached field of ice, 
carried south by the current. Does 
not this incident remind one of some 
of the “advanced thinkers’ of our 
day ? While priding themselves 
upon their progress, how often would 
they find, if they could learn their 
actual situation, that they have been 
actually advancing backward; in 
other words, discovering new objec- 
tions to Christianity or to its cardi- 
nal doctrines, they have unconscious- 
ly gone back a century or cen- 
turies, and are actually repeating, 
without the slightest suspicion of the 
fact, the old_ exploded arguments of 
Toland, Celsus and other freethink- 
ers who lived a century, or centuries, 


ago. | 
Man’s unhappiness, as we con- 
strue it, comes of his greatness; it is 
because there is an infinite in him, 
which, with all his cunning, he can- 
not quite bury under the finite.— 


Thos. Carlyle. 
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GARFIELD’S FAVORITE HYMN. 


In a recent address Professor B. A. 
Hinsdale Michigan University, 
formerly President of Hiram Col- 
lege, and a close friend of President 
Garfield, told the story of how Gar- 
field’s favorite hymn came to be 
known as such to the world. 

As our readers doubtless know, 
“Ho! reapers of life’s harvest” was 
dear to all the old students of the 
Eclectic Institute, where “Mr.” Gar- 
field—as he was called in those days 
—was wont tocall for it day after 
day, and to enjoy the song with a 
simple-hearted enthusiasm peculiar- 
ly his own. The words seemed to 
breathe his own sense of the. rich- 
ness of life’s opportunities and the 
joyful abandon with which he enter- 
ed into its duties. . 

When the shock of his death had 
come, and the arrangements for the 
funeral were being made in the city 
of Cleveland, some of his old friends 
and former students expressed a de- 
sire to have ‘‘Ho! reapers of life’s 
harvest” sung upon that occasion. 
President Hinsdale and J. H. Rhodes, 
Esq., called upon the chairman of the 
committee on music, and suggested 
the idea to him. He had never heard 
of the hymn, and asked if these gen- 
tlemen knew where a copy could be 
obtained. They did not, but they 
promised to make inquiry. At a 

leading book store re asked to 
“have a collection of hymn-books 
placed before them, and in one of 
- these they found “Ho, Reapers of 
-_Life’s Harvest.” Armed with sever- 
al copies of the book, they again 
sought the chairman of the Music 
Committee, and were told that the 
matter would be laid before the mu- 
- sical society that had been asked to 


- render the selections at the funeral. 


Several weeks later President Hins- 
dale was greeted on the street by the 
chairman to whom he‘had taken his 
request. | 

“Tl merely wish to say to you,” 
said the gentleman, “that the class- 
ical music rendered on the occasion 
of the President’s funeral was for- 
gotton almost as soon as its notes 
died away; but that ‘General Gar- 
field’s favorite hymn,’ sung by him 
among his students long ago, was 
telegraphed from coast to coast, and 
is now famous the world around.” 

The story is well worth repeating, 
not only because it gives an inter- 
esting bit of history, but also because 
it contains a thought which mu- 


sicians everywhere might do well to 
heed. 


A RELIABLE STIMULANT. 


A soldier in Tennessee, a great, 
strong,hearty fellow,was a teetotaler. 
One day when the army was going 
on a long march, a man offered him 
a drink of whisky. “I am a tee- 
totaler,” was the reply. “ Never 
mind that. You’re in the army 
now; besides, you need some stimu- 
lant to help you on this long march.” 
Taking out a pocket Bible, he held 
it up before the face of his tempter, 
and said: “This is all the stimulant 
I want.” — 


“Do you want a boy?” he asked 
of the magnate of the office, stand- 
ing before him, cap in hand. “No- 
body wants a boy,” replied the mag- 
nate. “Do you need a boy?” asked 
the applicant, nowise abashed. “No- 
body needs a boy.” The boy would 
not give up. ‘Well, say, mister,” he 
inquired, “do you have to have a 
boy?” The magnate collapsed. ‘I’m 
sorry to say we do,” he said, “and I 
- guess you’re about what we want.” 
—Northerr Rudget.’ 


FROM “AMIEL'S” JOURNAL. 


Renounce eng accept the cup 
given you. 
our heart. Embalm your soul in 
im now, make within you a temple 
for the Holy Spirit, be diligent in 
good works, make others happier and 
better. 

Each bud flowers but once, and 
each flower has but its minute of 
perfect beauty; so, in the garden of 
the soul, each feeling has, as it were, 
its flowering instant, its one and only 
moment of expansive grace and radi- 
ant kingship. Each star passes but 
once in the night through the merid- 
ian over our heads, and shines there 
but an instant; so in the heaven of 
the mind each thought touches its 
zenith but once, and in that moment 
all its brilliancy and all its great- 
ness culminate. 


— 


The Romans reared a column for 
every victor and every victory. 
Ought we not be readier to raise 
“for God and home and native land” 
a column, not of marble, but of that 
which “falling on paper may make 
thousands, perhaps millions, think ”? 


My life is hid with thine. O Lord, 
And sheltered from the world’s alarm! 
Why should I sink beneath my load 
hen leaning on thine arm? 


Should be 
Looked Into. 


THOROUGH INVESTIGATION 
REQUESTED. 


A BOLD ASSERTION. 


Ever since Prof. Koch startled the world 

y promising to cure consumption with the 

Koch lymph and his complete failure to do 
so, the people have been looking for some 
discovery which would prove an absolute, 
certain cure for that dread disease. Overa 
quarter of a century ago Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, put in a claim 
for a medicine, which he had discovered | 
and used, in his, extensive practice, that 
would cure ninety-eight per cent. ofall cases 
of consumption when taken in all its early 
stages. Time has proved that his assertion 
was based on facts gained from experience. 
His ‘‘Golden Medical Discévery ” has cured 
many thousand people in all-parts of the 
world, and Dr. Pierce invites all ‘interested 
to send to him for a free book which gives 
the names, addresses and photographs of 
many prominent people who have willingly 
testified to the marvelous curative proper- 
ties of his ‘“‘Golden Medical Discovery.” 
He has also written a Book of 160 pages on 
*‘Diseases of the Respiratory Organs,’’ which 
treats of all Throat, Bronchial and Lung 
diseases, also Asthma and Catarrh, that will 
be mailed by the World’s Dispensary Med- 
ical Association of Buffalo, N.Y. on receipt 
of six cents in stamps, to pay postage. 
_ Consumption, as most everybody knows, 
is first manifested by feeble vitality, loss 
of strength, emaciation ; then local symp- 
toms soon develop, as cough, difficult 
breathing, or bleeding from lungs, when 
investigation proves that tubercular de- 
posits have formed in the lungs. It is 
earnestly advised that the ‘‘ Discovery’ be 
taken early and the latter stages of the 
disease can thereby be easily avoided. 

To build up solid flesh and strength after 
the grip, pneumonia, (‘‘lung fever ’’), ex- 
hausting fevers, and other prostrating dis- 
eases, it has no equal. It does not make 
fat like cod liver oil and its nasty com- 
pounds, but, solid, wholesome flesh. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Marke: 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. Saw FRANCI80: 


JOHN F LYONS, 


Notary Public and VCommissioner of 
Deeds fur all St7tes and Territories. 


Passports Secured. 


OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
Notarial Business can be transacted after business 


hours at his residence, 22c2 Steiner St., next N. E. core 
ner SacramentoSt., San Francisco. 


ring God down into 


WASHING DAY 


It is a little difficult to keep the children 
quiet and attend to duties of the day at the 
same time, 


WHY NOT BUY A NOAW’S ARK? 


It is a source of enjoyment and interest to 
them, and lots of amusement trying to make 
the animals stand. 


WE WILL SELL THEM CHEAP 


The usual size.......... 


Send to us for Toys 


SMITHS CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT STREET, 8. F., CAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers 


Book, News, Writing 


PAPERS 


Card Stock, Straw 
and Binders’ Board 
Ete. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-Made 
Paper Bags 


B12 to 516 Sacramento and 
519 Commercial Sts., 8S. F. 


FRED WILSON 
MERCHANT TAILOR 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic 
Goods 


Fifteen per cent. discount to 
| Olergymen 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant St. 


SAN FRANCISCO CAL 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


COMMISSION, WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


HAY GRAIN 


AT THE OLD STAND 


AND 


1912 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TUBBS CORDAGE COMP’Y 


(Founded 1856. Incorporated April, 1889) 


Manufacturers of all sizes. of 


MANILLA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDING TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred S. Tubbs, Treasurer; 
Austin C. Tubbs, Herman A. Tubbs, Chas. W. Kel- 
logg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and 618 Front Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Dr. HAYES C. FRENCH 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


Young Men’s Christian Association Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Hours, 11-12 & 1-4 


LADY DENTIST 
Dr. Frances C. Treadwell 


Telephone, South 619 


Formerly of Philadelphia, has removed to MURPHY 
BUILDING, Room 94, corner Market and Jones Sts., 
San Francisco. Take elevator. Examination free. 
Dr. Treadweli is thoronghly skilled in all the various 
branches cf dentistry. 


CRYSTAL BATHS 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea water tub and swimming baths, foot 
of Mason street, terminus of all North 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


FOSTER 
. 


FINE MACKEREL IN KITS 
FOR FAMILY TRADE. 


Sole Agents 


TOP-0-CAN 


2 
ND: 


~ Best in the World 


Guarant< ed 
To Keep in Hot 

Climates, 
nia Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OysTeR Brps aT MIL-BRAR, CAL. 


Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

Stalls 67, 68 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market 

San Francisco, Cal. 


AND — 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 


AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 


No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


SAFES and VAULT WORK, STANDARD 
SCALE AND SUPPLY CO. METAL- 
- LIC OFFICE, BANK AND 
COURT HOUSE VAULT 
FITTINGS 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 


JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


W.H. TILTON, 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


Nothing Like It! 
Works Like a (harm 


STEARNS’ 


Celebrated 
Cough Candy 


Tas 
Sure Cure in almost 


/ / 
Wf 
Sv SY every case 


Stearns’ Candy Kitchen, 1006 Market St 


We have a full line of Opp. sth, S. F. 
STRICTLY PurE CANDIES 


IODIDE OF 
IRON, 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 
Constitutional Weakness, Poornesa of the Blood 


and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
course. 


Wone Genuine unless signed “ BLA NCAPD.” 


beach cars. John Farnham, Manager. 


E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


BUTTER 


Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 
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THE “PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CA 


[ WEDNESDAY, Avauer 21, 1895 


Urayer Meeting 
a TOPIO FOR WEEK BEGINNING SEPT 

Subject—‘Knthusiasm, and What 
ia It Will Accomplish.” (II Chron. 


axix: 1-11; 21.) 

It is the translation of strong feel- 
ing into deyoted action. Enthusi- 
asm is intensity of life. It ma 
sometimes seem superficial. It should 
always be deep, for, as in gardening, 
s0 in spiritual work—the deeper the 


: > 


a digging the better will be the crop. 
a Everywhere the energy of the divine 
ts a: Spirit will enthuse the spirit of man 
a ‘ ; to do God’s work, if we but comply 
ahh with the conditions. His power, 
his love, neither knows measure 
a norend. The light of the sun may 
oe fail, the waters of the ocean may 
ie evaporate, but the power of God is 
ie the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 


Enthusiasm moves the world. It 
may, not be boisterous or even dem- 
onstrative, but it is ardent, resolute, 


rsistent. It is conviction, moving 
| rom an arctic zone into the warmth 
oe of the tropics, expanding, reviving, 
impelling thought, word, and action. 
eat) There may be enthusiasm which, 
a like dynamite at work in a quarry, 
a is heard within a wide circle. But 
there may be the other kind which, 
a like the light of the sun, works 
 noiselessly and moves a world. En- 
at. thusiasm can no more be separated 
bee from genuine conviction than light 
from heat. | 

i: We need enthusiasm. It is iten- 
Ae sity, of life, it is the power that 
i moves the .world, and nothing else 


can supply its place. The Church 
powerless to move without it asa 
ocomotive is to propel a train until 
a fire has been kindled beneath its 
boiler. We have looked through 


| architecture. We looked into the 
ig engine-room, on the polished levers, 
| and cranks, and shafts, and were 
amazed at the inventive power which 
they represented. But not until a 
hidden, mighty moving power re- 
| volves the wheels will the great hull 
ie speed over the water lightly and 
swiftly as a bird with outspread 
wings. So with our Endeavor move- 
ment. We have literature and com- 
mittees in abundance and in perfec- 
tion. We need the spiritual force to 
inspire the machinery. All go for 
nothing if we have not the “power 
from on high.” 

Our great need is not brilliant 

: genius or seraphic eloquence, but 

i whole-souled enthusiasm. The judg- 
| ment of thoughtful men, who have 
no religion and profess none, is clear 
and strong against a religion which 
has no enthusiasm. It was religion 
of this kind which made Tennyson 
say— 
‘‘ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.’ 
Men who have no religious convic- 
tions respect the passionate ardor of 
converted souls. Intellectual skep- 
tics despise religious formalism, and 
are disgusted and repelled by re- 
ligious formalism; itis to them as 
| “sounding brass or a tinkling cym- 
a bal.” The Endeavorer should be 
enthusiastic. Every memory of a 
forgiven sin, every thought of peace, 
every joy that ever gladdened our 
heart, and every impulse that has 
stirred us to a nobler life, should 
move us to consecrated enthusiasm. 


~ 


i. every part of the warship Olympia, 
a magnificent specimen of naval 


< 


Ra 


‘* For we must share if we would keep 
The good things from aboye ; 


| 


to give, we cease to have— 


Ceasing | 
Buch is the law of love.’ ) 
Acts i: 8; Eph. iii: 18; Luke x 


ren 


49; Isa. xliv: 3; John xiv: 16; Col.) hitineys | 


i: 11. 
Piymourn 8. F. 
MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Nancy’ Ann - Little, born at}. 


Brownsville, N. Y., Decembet 23, 
1818, passed to the home prepared 
for the righteous, from Sacramento, 


Y1Cal., August 10, 1895. “Precious in 


the sight of the Lord is the death of 
his saints.” 

In the absence of her pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Hoyt, Rev. A. C. Herrick, a 
friend of the deceased, conducted the 
services at her home, Sunday, August 
11th. In childhood her heart was 
given to the Saviour, and for nearly 
seventy years he was her ideal. Her 
spirit had been transfigured by the 
Divine, her life was hid with Christ 
in God. By her purity, by her pa- 
tience, by her wisdom, by her enthu- 
siasm and charity, she won and kept 
the love of those who knew her best. 
Her home has been in California 
since 1875. Seven years she lived in 
Woodland, and there by the side of 
her husband, Deacon EK. L. Little, her 
body was laid to rest. For thirteen 
years Sacramento has bee her home. 
Twodaughters, three grandchildren, 
and many relatives and friends in 
the East, mourn her loss. ‘For her 
to die was gain.” 


How blest the righteous when she dies! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest, 

How mildly beam the closing eyes! 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast! 


So fades a summer cloud away ; 


So sinks the gale when storms are o’er; 


So gently shuts the eye of oy 4. 
So dies a wave along the shore. 

A holy quiet reigns around, 

‘ A calm which life nor death destroys; 

And naught disturbs that peace profoun 


Which her unfettered soul enjoys. 


Life’s labor done, as sinks the day, 
Light from its load, the spirit flies, 

While heaven and earth combine to say, 

‘*How blest the righteous when she dies!”’ 


Of the farmers of this country, 
one-fourth, or 25 per cent, have prop- 
erty valued at less than $1,000; 73 
per cent have holdings rated at from 
$1,000 to $10,000; and only 2 per 
cent have property valued at from 
$10,000 to $100,000. The number 
of millionaires among the farmers is 
so inappreciably small that it does 
not appear in the census returns. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 


in all its stages and thatiscatarrh. Hall’s|. 


Catarrh Cure is the onl sitive cure 
now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mu: ous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building’ up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
one hundred dollars for anv case that it 
faila to cure. Send for list of testimonials 
Address F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. - 


Fublishers’ Bepartment 


at San Francisco as 


Entered at the Postoffice 
second-class matter. 


RooMs.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE PaciFic, 7 Montgomery ayenue, 


| 


~ Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


| Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 


Chimneys’; and make your 
and size and glass. 
_ Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


JOHN NORGROVE 


Manufacturer of 
AND VALISES 
TRAVELERS’? OUTFIITTINGS 
REPAIRING DONE 
Salesrcom and Factory . 
12 Geary St., mear Kearny, 8S. F. 


Established 18 50 Telephone No. 43 


= 


N. GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 
641-643-645 Sacramento St., Cor. Webb 


Embalming a Specialty 


LA GRANDE LAUNDRY 


Telephone, South 405 
Principal Office, 23 Powell St. opp. Baldwin 
, Hotel 


Branch, 11 Taylor St., nr. Golden Gate Ave. 


Laundry, Twelfth St., bet. Folsom and 
Howard 
San Francisco, Cal 


dealer get the right’ shape © iti 


San Francisco | 


{It is genuine satisfaction to receive 
| recognition of one’s efforts to please. 


Mr. -- who has recently gone 
to New York to live, had his Bach- 
elor Rooms we furnished photo- 
graphed, in order that they might 
be reproduced there in fac-simile 


‘lon the arrival there of the furniture 


and decorations, which he trans- 
ferred in their ertirety from San 
Francisco. 


California 


|\Furniture Companv 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


117 & 123 Geary Street 


Congregational Sunday School _ 
and Publishing Society 


PILGRIM SERIES 10R TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


SOCIETY 


735 Market St., San Francisco 
GEO. WALKER, Manager 


French Niutioval IT IS THE TUNIC OF ALL ‘IONICS | No Household 
Prize of Acknowledged d yous Should Be 
b ist does not keep it send name and address to 
16,600 francs | & CO., 26-28 N. William 8t., it 


C. Herrmann & Co. 
THE HATTERS, 
328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better value in HATs or CAPs 
| than any store in the city, 


Send for Illustrate Catalogue, mailed freq 
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